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Vo. VI.—No. 8. 


NEW REGIONS FOR FARMERS. 


A Tour in the Attractive Agrioultural Dis- 
tricts of Washington Territory. 


During the month of June the travelling party of 
Tur NORTHWEST MAGAZINE visited the best agri- 
cultural districts of Washington Territory with a view 
of examinining their resources, gathering the experi- 
ence and opinion of settlers as to their productiveness 
and climatic peculiarities, and taking note of the 
movements of the incoming tide of home-seekers. 
The purpose of the expedition was not to observe the 
progress of the large central towns, for they had all 
been recently described in these pages, but to see where 
the farmers are going and especially to point out, from 
actual knowledge, gained on the ground, the openings 
for more farmers to settle on good land during the 
coming year. Incidentally the growth of a number 
of new towns largely dependent upon the support of 
neighboring farming country was noted, and these 
places were pictured as evidences of the rapid devel- 
opment of the country and as favorable points for 
immigrants to stop in while looking for land to pur- 
chase or homestead. During the tour a glimpse was 


had of the southern verge of the Big Bend Country, 
near Cheney, Medical Lake and Sprague, a thorough 
examination was made of the extensive and rich 
Palouse Country, the party going as far south as 
Lewiston and stopping at Rosalia, Oakesdale, Bel- 
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forests, was thejscene of a pleasant excursion. 
the journey covered the 

principal farming sections 

of Washington. This great ZA 
Territory, soon to become 

a State of the American EL 
Union, is at present attract- fe 
ing more attention from 
enterprising men seeking f 
new homes and new busi- IE 





hess opportunities than any 


TE 
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| mont, Pullman, Uniontown and Genesee; the fertile | other portion of the West. We are confident that the 
irrigated region of the middle Yakima Valley and its 
tributary valleys was visited, a day was spent in the 
beautiful hop-garden valley of the Puyallup, and the 
handsome valley of the Chehalis, redeemed from the 
Thus 


following descriptive articles, with their illustrations, 
will be welcomed by thousands of Eastern readers, 
who think of joining the great march of Western 
migration. Our aim is to furnish such readers 
with clear, concise and truthful information freshly 
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A STOCK AND GRAIN FARM NEAR CHENEY, W. T.—(From a sketch by Krause. 








gathered in the regions described. Other portions 
of Washington, such as the Umatilla Country, the 
new Okanagan mining district and the valleys and 
towns of Lower Puget Sound, will be the themes 
of articles in future numbers of the magazine. 





THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. 





The term Big Bend Country is usually applied 
to all that part of Washington Territory lying be- 
tween the main line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road west of Spokane Falls and the great bend of 
the Columbia River. 
farming region in the Territory and the fact that 
two railroad lines are now being built across it, 
one by the Northern Pacific and the other by the 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, attracts fresh at- 
tention to it as a good field for settlers. On the 
present trip we were able to see only the southern 
verge of this region, but on a previous journey by 
wagon, made about two years ago in company with 
Col. Chas. B. Lamborn and E. A. Burbank of St. 
Paul, the editor of Tok NoRTHWEST traversed the 
entire region, spending seven days between Medical 
Lake and the Columbia at Rock Island Rapids. 
Since then thousands of settlers have gonetinto the 


It is the newest extensive 
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further west than had here- 
tofore been supposed. Most 
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region, but it is still very sparsely peopled and con- 
tains tens of thousands of acres of good farming land | 
into which a plow has never been thrust. 

Che country is a rolling bunch-grass plain, with 
occasional strips of pine timber. Being a high plat- 
eau it is but scantliy watered with streams and most 
farmers depend upon wells for watering their stock. 


Good water is everywhere obtained at moderate 


dept ~ | 1 dee mposed basalt and yields 
large crops of wheat, barley, rye, oats and potatoes. 
(pple pears rra cherries and berries | 


rhe natural pastures afford good 


ge f ste rat least ten months of the year. 
There no fault to be found with the climate, th« 
Winters lasting only six weeks, and the summer 
nights being always cool. A long growing and out- 





NORTHERN 


door working season is the most striking peculiarity 


of the climate Cyclones are unknown and the bliz- 


zard is to the 


settlers only a tale or a memory of the 
far-off Fast. 

In the Big Bend Country there are about 3,000 square 
miles of excellent farming land, lying in the form of an 
inverted letter L and partly enclosing an extensive 
plains country where is not enough rain-fall for 


here 


farming and where sheep and cattle-raising are the 


only industries. This dry country has, however, no 
fixed boundaries. It is being invaded year by year 


by farmers, who find that the arid belt begins a little 








of the county of Adams, 
of which Ritzville is the 
county town, was thought 
to be a stock country only 
a few years ago, but its 
prairies now contain hun- 
dreds of productive wheat 
and barley farms. If the 
common belief in increas- 
ing rain-fall is a correct 
one, the whole of the Big 
Bend, as far as the Colum- 





bia, will some day be 
devoted to agriculture. 
In the 
is no lack of land where 
the settler 
take no risk as to mois- 


meantime there 


new need 


ture sufficient to grow 
his crops. 


| CHENEY AND ITS ATTRACTIVE FARMING COUNTRY. 


Cheney, sixteen miles west of Spokane Falls, popu- 
lation about fifteen hundred, is a town settled by an in- 
telligent class of people chiefly engaged in trade with 
the agricultural regions surrounding the place. It 


| stands in the northern edge of the seven mile wide | 
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belt of grassy forest land, which begins at the Spokane 
Plain and stretches in a southwestern direction 
for a distance of nearly thirty miles. The rolling 
farming lands begin at the edge of the town on the 
northern and western side, but in a southerly direc- 
tion it is about seven miles through thetimber. The 
woods are full of cattle, however, the whole ground 
being well-grassed, and the timber is invaluable to the 
settlers. The farming region nearest atvhand is the 
extreme southeastern part of the great? plains re- 
gion known as the Big Bend Country, from the fact 
that it extends to the Big Bend of the Columbia. For 





CHENEY 


sixty-five miles north of Cheney, to the Spokane 


River and down that stream to its junction with the 
Columbia the land is all first rate for farming except 
here and there small patches where the volcanic rocks 
These patches, known as 
scab-land, are by no means valueless, for the grass is 
good upon them and in most cases they support a 
light growth of pines. <A quarter section with twenty 
or thirty acres of pine-covered scab land upon it is 
more valuable to a settler than a claim consisting 
wholly of plow land. The good country reaches west- 
ward from the mouth of the Spokane, along the south 
side of the Columbia, for a distance of about fifty 
Then comes the 


come up to the surface. 


miles in a belt thirty miles wide. 
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Grand Coulee, a huge voleanic fissure, and beyond 


this crevice in the earth’s surface, there is first a 


| stretch of about thirty miles of dry grazing country, 


and then another agricultural belt lying in the elbow 


| of the Columbia, along theslopes of Badger Mountain. 


Settlement is all new in the Big Bend Country, and 
has progressed slowly on account of the lack of rail- 
way facilities. This year the Northern Pacific will 
build a branch for forty miles northward from Cheney, 
with a temporary terminus at Davenport. An outlet 
for the grain of the region will thus be afforded and 
in anticipation of the speedy coming of the road, 
settlers have been going into the country of late in 
large numbers. It is now the only extensive part of 
Washington where fertile prairie land can be found 


for occupancy under the homestead law. No irrigation 
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EASTERN 


is required for raising crops. The soil is brown loam, 
with a considerable admixture of voleanic ash, and 
contains the mineral ingredients most favorable 
for the production of wheat, oats, rye and barley. 
Streams are not numerous, but pure, soft water can 
everywhere be had by digging wells twenty or thirty 
feet deep. The native grass gives the best of pasturage 
for stock. ‘There is no trouble in raising shade trees. 
Orchards are still rare, but settlers who have taken 
the pains to plant apple trees or small fruit trees find 
that they thrive with no more care than is given them 
in the East. It is a pleasant country for homes, and 
with the building of a railroad farming and stock- 
raising combined, will be remunerative. 

The general facts as to the climate of the Big Bend 
Country are short winters, with cold snaps alternating 
with spells of the Chinook wind, 
which melts off the snow rapidly; 
an early spring, so early as to ad- 
mit of plowingin February; along 
summer, with warm, cloudless 
days and cool nights; a delightful 
autumn, prolonged to the middle 

The health con- 
whole region are 


of December. 
ditions of the 
excellent. 

Beside 
branch, known Eastern 
Washington Railroad, the 
Bend Country is being intersected 
by a road building west from 
Spokane Falls in the interest of 
the Seattle, Lake Shore and East- 
ern Company, with the intention 
of connecting with that road 
somewhere in the Yakima Valley. 
It may be two or three years be- 
fore the connection is made, but 
meanwhile the new road will serve 
a good purpose in peopling the Big 
Bend Country and in giving it an 
additional outlet for its products. 

Cheney prides itself with good reason on its hand- 
some and healthful situation. The town slopes gently 
from the pine woods on the south to the crest of a 
range of hills which command an immense prospect 
over the Palouse Country as far as Steptoe Butte some 
fifty miles distant. The pines have not all been 
sacrificed to build the town; enough of them have 
been preserved to shade the streets and dwellings. 
At the top of the hill stands the Cheney Academy, an 
excellent educational institution built and presented 
to the town by Benjamin Cheney, of Boston, one of 
the Northern Pacifie directors. Other conspicuous 


Northern Pacific 


as the 


the 


sig 





buildings are the grain elevator, the largest in Eastern 


WASHINGTON 








INSANE ASYLUM, MEDICAL LAKE, W. T. 


Washington, the flouring mill and the town hall. 
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With the exception of the new building lately erected | 


| by Paul Bocion the stores are still the original frame 
| structures put up when the place got its first rapid 


start. The life of Cheney is better represented by its 
pleasant homes, surrounded by fruit trees and flower 
At one of these 
homes I was shown a flourishing orchard of apple, 


pear, plum, prune and cherry trees as the best pos- 


gardens, than by its business street. 


sible answer to my question about the success of fruit 
culture in this part of Eastern Washington. An in- 
quiry as to the prosperity of the farmers in the 
country tributary to Cheney was met with just as 
positive proof furnished from the books of the Bank 
of Cheney, by Messrs. Percivial & Andrus. These 


gentlemen have placed 390 farm loans since they 


MEDICAL LAKE, W. T.—[{ From a sketch by Krause. 
went into business a few years ago and only two 
cases have occurred of default in the regular payment 
of interest. The loans run three, four or five years. 
In many cases, as I was shown by the record book, 
the interest has been anticipated and the principal 
paid before due. Such facts as these speak volumes 
for the prosperity of the farmers around Cheney. Per- 
cival & Andrus say that they have never been obliged 
to pay a lawyer a dollar for collecting and have never 
made either lender or borrower any unnecessary ex- 
pense. Their bills for recording and abstracting 
average over $100 a month. The loans they have 
placed range in amounts from $300 to $3,000. 











we 





sketeh by Krause. 


Improved fams near Cheney can be bought at from 
$10 to $20 an acre. A quarter section at $10 would 
have about forty acres cultivated and under fence. 
For $20 an acre the place would all be fenced, with 
fair buildings for a new country and with about sixty 
acres of tilled land. A more definite idea of the cost 
of land ean be had from a few examples of places now 
offered for sale. For 160 acres only a mile from the 
town, all fenced, twenty acres in grain, no buildings, 
$10 an acre is asked. For 160 acres three miles from 
the town, all fenced, sixty acres under cultivation, 
small house and barn, $1,300. For 160 acres four 
miles from town, all first rate land, 
For 


Medical Lake, twenty acres plowed, forty fenced, $8.50 


no cultivation or 
fencing, $10 an acre. 320 acres two miles from 
an acre. For a railroad section of 640 acres on Silvey 
Lake, five miles from Cheney, 160 
acres plow land, remainder pine 


woods or scab land with good 
grass, $4.50 for two of the quart- 
ers and $6.50 for other two. 


Quarter sections of railroad land, 


all good for cultivation are held 


by the company at $6.00 to $7.50, 
according to location in referance 
to towns. 

Cheney is a good place for set- 
tlers to leave their families while 
looking for land. Expenses of liy- 
ing are less than in larger towns. 


Rooms and occasionally small 
houses can be rented temporarily 
at very low rates, and settlers can 
set up some of their household 
goods and avoid paying hotel bills, 
while arranging to take up claims 
Maps of 


forty miles 


or buy improved farms. 
all the country for 
around can be seen at the office 
of Andrus, showing 
the character of each section of 
land, what quarters are still open 


Percival & 


for homesteading, and those still in the possession of 
the railroad company, and the prices asked. ‘These 
maps are of great convenience to settlers looking for 
locations. 


MEDICAL LAKE. 


When the Northern Pacific train stops at Cheney, 
passengers are sure to notice an enormous white sign 
board, erected on tall posts, which announces in star- 
ring letters that Medical Lake, the modern ‘‘Pool of 
Siloam,” is only nine miles distant, and specifies the 
human ailments for which its waters have healing 
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ACH RAILROAD BRIDGI 
propert l ne 1 ‘ listance are soon tray 
ersed ove “ Ww g through a hilly country, 
whit W it ( irley cover both hills and 
valleys ! a attle graze upon luxuriant 
bune!l iss n with glowing blossoms of 
the w \ 

As y t the road enters open 
forests of t row ie e858 OL Vok wie rock crop 
‘ tween scattered trunks of 
trees wild rywhere Chere are ocea 
sional small pools f hidden by the pads and blos 
‘ s W Ss le y yi come out of 
the w 1 pleasant tt \ we, on one side 
of w I ! f farming country reach out 
to the hor eon the other side lies the mod 
rml’e . nof w h thes board told your 
I) ! ul litt ke about two miles long 
ul i half wicle ts name is asingularly fortun 
its ‘ e ol On the side opposite the 
tow! ered with an open growth of 
pin and 1 r abr to a ridge of huge 
I te Cott in vat ouses line this 
ol O ize shore ere is a hot bath es- 
tablis! twoma wturing concerns engaged 
In bol the rong mineral water to produce 
1 wi sold in the drug stores, and 
fre e Medical Lake water at home 
for ¢ r ) r dr y 
I'he ‘ i fifty feet deep in the center, 
slo} radually to the shore, and waters are of 
1 dar ‘ ow! or. ‘The waters reminds 
uu of not 30 1 is a pretty strong dilution of 
the ft soap which our grand-mothers 
used to! e by the barrel and keep standing just 
t the t Lo They have the same smooth 
apy fe possess extraordinary cleansing 
properti At the bottom of the lake there is a 
curious y like depo f about a foot in depth, 
which cor I oncentrated form all 
the mineral properties of the water. An analysis of 
the Medi Lake water, made by a Chicago chemist, 
1ows it t tai following ingredients in grains: 
Sodie Ch | Aluminic Oxide 175 | 
Potass 4 Sodic Silicate 10.638 
Lithic ¢ Potassic Sulphate,..Traces 
Sodic Ca t Sodic Diborat« Traces 
Magnes Car nat Oral Matter 551 
Ferrous Car te 
Ca ( ‘ 1sé 101.463 
Physicia! 1y have some difficulty, in account- 
i r tl rative effeets of a water in which salt, 
sod rial bx are the principal medical constituents, 
b ! can be no doubt about the cures that are 
made ¢ y year by the hundred. Washington and 
Oregon abound in witnesses to the decided remedial 
‘ ts of these brown, soupy waters. You may see 
any da n the piazzas of the Medical Lake hotels 











COLUMBIA RIVER.—[ From a sketch by Krause. 


groups of rheumatics who have come to be cured, and 
if you stay long enough you will see that they drop 
their canes and crutches after a week or two and go 
home rejoicing, to be replaced by others day by day. 
all forms of skin 
diseases and inflammation are cured 
drink the waters for stomach troubles and use them 
in hot and cold baths for a great variety of disorders. 


Besides rheumatism and catarrh, 


here. 


+} 
ul 


In the summer time hundreds of country people come 
with their wagons and camp upon the shores of the 
lake, bringing sick members of their families to be 
healed. 


Tha 
rit 


fame of Medical Lake as a health resort has 
not yet spread much beyond the Pacific Northwest 
but 
tains. 
the lake on their way into the Big Bend Country, one 


from Cheney and one from Spokane Falls. The num- 


is fast making its way east of the Rocky Moun- 
In a few months more two railroads will pass 


ber of visitors will greatly increase when these roads 
are built and the little town is preparing to accommo- 
date them. The village contains three or four hun- 
dred people, with a newspaper, two hotels and a fair 
of The Cottage House 
can be commended for its comfortable rooms and its 
excellent table. Boating on the lake is the principal 
diversion. There are plenty of row-boats and the 
little steam yacht can be hired for large parties; there 


equipment business houses. 


are bathing houses and bathing suits for those who 
wish to try open air bathing and there are several hot 
bath the 
waters of the lake is so great that they buoy up the 


establishments. The specific gravity of 
swimmer so he can float along without much exertion. 

On the western shore of the lake and on the second 
terrace back of the water line, the Territory of Wash- 
ington has just begun to erect a large hospital for the 
insane under the supervision of three commissioners, 
D. M. Drumheller of Spokane Falls, Stanley Hallett, 
of Medical Lake and B. B. Glasscock, of Sprague. 


| The architect is J. G. Proctor, who is supervising the 


construction. The contract for enclosing the build- 
ing calls for the expenditure of $52,000, and when 
equipped for patients the asylum will have cost about 
$100,000. The location is beautiful and all the san- 
itary conditions will be made as perfect as possible. 
It is the intention to use the waters of the lake very 
freely for the benefit of the patients. The establish- 
ment of so important an institution at Medical Lake 
will undoubtedly be of very considerable business ad- 

The hospital, together with the 
railroads, have given to the quiet 
Property 


vantage to the place. 
approach of the two 
little town a strong impetus and growth. 
has advanced to nearly double the prices of a year ago 


and building enterprises are on foot. 


many 
special need of the place is a sanitarium under the 
charge of a competent physician, who will make a 
| careful study of the curative properties of the water 


The | 


| 


People 
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| country. 


and provide under the same roof with the living 
accommodations for patients a first 
bathing establishment, so arranged that invalids can 
go directly from their rooms to the baths in the same 
building. There is a fortune here waiting the right 
man who is competent to direct such an establishment. 
A capital of about $50,000 would be required. 

There are many pleasant drives around Medical 
Lake both through the basaltic timbered country 
which surrounds it and out into the rich farming re- 
gion lying on the North and the West. Medical Lake 
is one of a group of lakes lying within a radius of five 
‘T'wo others, Granite Lake and Little 
Clear Lake 


class modern 


or six miles. 
Medical have strong medical properties. 
and Silver Lake are formed of pure spring water and 
have picturesque shores of basaltic rock and pine 
forests. The whole region is very attractive to the 
tourist as well as to invalids and it is not extravagant 
to predict that with the rapidly increasing population of 
Eastern Washington and the growing interest in the 
Pacific Northwest shown by Eastern tourists, the little 
town on the shore of the modern Pool of Siloam will, 
before many years have a population ten times as 
great as it can now count. 

Commissioner Hallett furnishes the following de- 
tailed description of the new Insane Hospital building: 

The Medical Lake Hospital for the Insane is situ- 
ated near the shore of Medica] Lake at an altitude of 
about 180 feet above the water ona very picturesque 
site surrounded by evergreens of natural growth and 
commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
The extreme length of the building is 416 
feet, the centre portion being four stories high, 45x75, 
the lower floors of which will be used for executive 
offices and the fourth story as an amusement hall. 
The wings each side of the centre building will be 
each forty-five feet wide by 170 feet six inches long 
high will be used for the 
patients. At the rear of the centre building will be 
officers, and attendants,dining rooms, with dormitories 
on the second floor, and immediately back of this 


and three stories and 


building will be the power house, boiler house and 
steam laundry. ‘The whole of the structure will have 
a granite basement quarried from the magnificent 
quarries on the ground near the building and will 
The walls 

external 


contain somewhat over 300 cords of stone. 
will with all 
angles neatly cut. 

The superstructure will be of with 
granite trimmings and will contain, when completed, 
two and one quarter millions (2,250,000) of bricks 
which will be made near the building site. The roofs 
of all the buildings will be covered with patent 
metallic shingles laid on felt and all the cornices will 
be of galvanized iron. The building will require over 
six hundred thousand (600,000) feet of lumber. The 
whole building will be lighted with an incandescent 
system of electric light, the electricity being generated 
on the premises by a forty horse power Ball engine 
and a fifty horse-power boiler and will require nearly 
300 lights. The whole building will be heated by 
steam with all the latest and most approved appliances, 
Great care will be taken with the plumbing which will 
contain two systems, one for fresh spring water, of 
which there’ is an abundant supply on the ground, and 
another system for Medical Lake water, thus giving 
the patients all the advantages of this justly celebrated 
medicated water. 

This building when completed will be the largest 
and one of the most handsome buildings in the Ter- 
ritory, the style of architecture being modern Gothic. 
J. G. Proctor of Tacoma is the architect of the build- 
ing and has also been appointed by the commissioners 
to superintend the erection thereof. 


be worked in broken ashler 


red bricks 


SPRAGUE AND ITS FINE AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY. 

Travelers passing over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, who are not familiar with the peculiar topo- 
graphy of Eastern Washington and know little of its 
agricultural wealth, would not imagine, when their 
train halts at Sprague and they step out on the long 
depot platform to take a look at the place, that it is 
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supported by a remarkably fertile agricultural country. 


The town lies in a deep valley, so narrow that it would | 


Dakota. 
bordered by ledges of black voleanic rock. 


be called a ‘‘coulee’”’ in 
There are 


neither trees nor gardens in the busy, compact town, 


All this valley is | 


and what little can be seen of the country beyond the | 


basaltic rocks certainly does not suggest agriculture, 
yet you have only to drive a mile or two north or 
west to come out on a high rolling plateau where the 
soil is a rich brown loam, where the bunch grass is 
knee high and where broad fields of wheat and other 
Through the kind- 
ness of B. B. Glascock, who is perhaps the largest 


grains are waving in the sunlight. 


farmer in the region, I was enabled, during the day’s 
stay of our party. to get a good general idea of this 


farming region. We drovein a northerly direction at 


first, and then turning to the west made a circuit of | 


At 
no time were we out of sight of well cultivated farms, 


about eighteen miles before returning to the town. 





gin of ten or fifteen cents for the owner of the land. 
A fair crop for this particular region is twenty-five 
bushels to the acre, although in dry years the lazy, 
careless farmer, who fails to get the seed in early, may 
not get more than fifteen bushels. Mr. Glascock has 
100 head of and last winter fed 
for four weeks, only, fodder being thrashed straw 
from the stacks. Barley, he thinks, pays better than 
wheat. Rye is raised for fodder and cut when the grain 
is in the milk. Timothy has not yet been extensively 
introduced. The land is fenced with cedar posts cut 
in Idaho and delivered at the railroad station at the 


cattle, he them 


cost of about six cents each, and on these posts three 
The cost of fene- 
ing per mile is from $110 to $125. Settlers haul their 
miles distant. 
are used much more than binders for cutting grain 
and if run by experienced men are not wasteful; the 


strings of barb wire are stretched. 


wood from the forests ten Headers 


| cutting board ean be raised or lowered according to 


although we saw a great deal of virgin soil awaiting | 


settlement. The road ran up hill and down, the face 
of the country being everywhere decidedly undulat- 
ing. On the rounded summits of the hills we could 
see far off north, east and west, over vast stretches 
of the same hilly prairie. On the southern horizon 
lay the long pine timber belt of which I have spoken 
in preceding articles. This woody district terminates 
about ten miles east of Sprague. 
tion during the drive gave a view 


surmounted us 


The highest eleva- | 
| good stopping point for settlers. 


the height of the grain. 
for cutting and stacking is $1.25, and for thrashing 
three and a half cents per bushel. Wages of farm 
labor are thirty dollars per month and board. When 
land is worked on shares the landlord gets one-fourth 


The common price per acre 


of the crop, the tenant furnishing everything, or one- 
third in case he furnishes teams and seed. 

There is plenty of room for more people in the ex- 
tensive country north of Sprague, and the town isa 


Competition is 





sn 


road south 


first town on the Spokane and Palouse Rail 


of its junction at Marshall with the main line of the 
| Northern Pacific. The distance is twelve miles, but 
| we made a detour of three miles for the purpose of 


visiting the stock farm of the Roek Creek Cattle Com- 
pany, a new enterprise managed by John W. Sharp, 
G. J. Ross and Win. 


The rocky belt of pine lan 


Canadians. 
the N. P. 
runs from Spokane Fails to Sprague seems of little 


O’Brien, all young 


through which 


value to the traveller who only glances at it from the 
car windows, but it is in reality of great advantage to 


the rolling plains on either side for the fuel and 


fencing timber it furnishes and every acre of it is 


good stock range. The open woods are thickly dotted 


with little ponds and marshes, where there is always 
yater for stock and where wild hay can becut for the 
short winter feeding season. The counties of Spokane 


and Lincoln are much in better condition for the pos 





session of this timber belt than they would be if their 

whole area consisted of arable land. It is about eight 

miles across the forest from Cheney to the open 

country south of it. Near the outer edge of the tim 

ber where there are copious springs, low lying fields 
for timothy and higher ground for rye hay, the new 
cattle company has an attractive ranch and has begun 
| to raise graded stock. All the conditions are favor 
able for success in raising cattle and horses here. The 
| grass is good for nine or ten months of the year, 
i 


winter feed can be cheaply grown, local markets in 





- 











down into the pleasant valley of Crab Creek, and also 
into Lord’s Valley, which is valued as the finest agri- 
cultural district in this region. On the far 
horizon, sixty or seventy miles distant, we saw the blue 
summits of the mountains lying north of the Big 
Bend of the Columbia River between the mouth of 
the Spokane and that of the Okanagan. This pros- 
pect gives a striking impression of an immense fer- 


northern 


tile region rich in possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment, and very sparsely occupied as yet by settlers. 
All this region belongs to what is known in Washing- 
ington under the general name of the Big Bend 
Country. It contains more good land still in the pos- 
session of the government and open to homestead 
and preemption claims than can be found in any 
other region west of the Rocky Mountains. 

As we drove along, enjoying the fresh breeze and 
perfume of the wild roses by the road side, my com- 
panion gave me some points on farming. He owns 
1,400 acres of land, and is cultivating this year about 
800 acres. He says it pays to raise wheat even at as 
low prices as from forty to fifty cents a bushel. That 
it pays the small farmer using his own teams and his 
own labor I did not doubt, for the settlers are every- 
where getting ahead and improving their places. Mr. 
Glasscock says that it pays a farmer doing work on a 
large scale to hire men and teams. The highest cost 


of raising wheat, charging all expense to the crop, he 
puts at fifty-five cents a bushel, so that there is a mar- 
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VIEW OF SPRAGUE, W. T.—[From a sketch by Krause. 


active in all lines of trade and especially in agricul- 

tural implements, prices of which are quite reasonable 

in view of the distance from Eastern factories. 
Sprague is a busy town of 1,600 people, and shows 


positive evidences of prosperity in the improvement of | 


its streets, the erection of brick business blocks, as 
well as in its large public school-house, and its court- 
house. It has a Catholic school and railroad shops. 
The town is the repair shop and car-building point 
for all that part of the Northern Pacific road between 
the Rocky and Caseade Mountains. About 300 me- 
chanics are employed in the shops, and every regular 
month’s pay-roll furnishes a steady income for the 
merchants of the town. Sprague is the principal head 
quarters for the Idaho division of the Northern Pacific, 
and the company has erected a large, handsome build- 
ing for the use of its officers. A brewery, using the 
barley raised in the surrounding country and the 
hops from the Puyallup Valley brings a great deal of 
money to the town and to the farmers. Our artist 
has sketched the town looking northward from the 
roof of one of the dwellings of the southern out-skirts 
of the place. The public school building and a num- 
ber of the best residences are not included in the view. 


A STOCK FARM NEAR CHENEY, 


By invitation of D. F. Percival, of Cheney, I drove 
with him across country from Cheney to Spangle, the 





the towns are close at hand and Eastern markets can 
Mr. 


be reached by direct rail shipments. Sharp gave 


the following as the present prices for cattle—year- 
lings, $15; two-year-olds, $22.50; cows with calves 
$35; milech cows, $45 to $50. Young horses well- 


broken are worth from $100 to $150. 

After an excellent dinner prepared by the hostess 
at short notice for three hungry men and one very 
hungry boy as guests, in addition to the members of 
ind through 


the 


wor “ls 
to 
oats 


the family, we drove out of the 


the hilly well-cultivated town of 
fields 
alternated with flowery pastures where sleek 
The 


and the amount of stock showed that the people are 


country, 


Spangle. Large of wheat, and barley 
cattle 
and horses were feeding. farm improvements 


prosperous. The only criticism possible to make upon 
the country would be that so few inhabitants ought 
not to hold so large an area of highly productive 
soil. Fresh immigration will soon fill up the country, 
however. 

Spangle was a thriving country market town be- 
It has three or four 


little 


fore the railroad ran through it. 
Its 


published by the Inkster Brothers, who are singu- 


hundred people. bright newspaper is 


larly well-named for their profession. Mr. Spangle, 
who laid out the place seven yéars ago is one of its 
most successful citizens and rejoices in its steady 





growth. 
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THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. ered with new buildings. Rosalia has now a town 
ha seating 600 people, two general stores, two 
I ( ( iltract roceries, a hardware store, a drug store, two milli- 
por nha t t het Ww a nery stores, a livery stable, two hotels, one furniture 
p ¢ y rtile hilly or tore, a chop mill, two agricultural implement con- 
a ) | y in as Va gton and partly | cerns, four grain warehouses, a bakery and a real 
Nort! Idal el eof the C estate office East of the town there is a solid stretch 
Alene Me ' { the spurs of the Bitter Root | of splendid farm land, every foot highly fertile, reach- 
M \ I \ x. 1 t tlined, a let ing to a spur of the Cour d’Alene Mountains. North- 
I I vidtl t y It beg outl ward the farming land extends for eighteen miles to 
t est belt which the N ern | the woods near Spokane Falls. Westward it is about 
’s ma I from Spokane Falls | twenty miles to the rocky belt of timber ending near 
to Spra pe try ec ng about seve Sprague. To the southwest the first-class farming 
om ¢t ul, a is to the Clearwater ind reaches out for forty miles and in a southerly 
5 ue boundary is not closely | direction it goes as far as Lewiston on the Snake 
d, and Lia pasturage ¢ try, t River, eighty miles distant. The further growth of 
1 r farm! rtl sf pa but into which the the town is assured by these large expanses of agri- 
e of cultiva ead lvancing ltural land all capable of producing forty bushels of 
The Pa ( try we pplie vith ra wheat to the acre. The average crop last year in the 
u tat es. TI ut its wl engtl country ten miles around Rosalia was thirty-seven 
ind a ‘ y of its width, rur t ré t bushels to the acre. Geo. D. Anderson, the real 
t Sy a e bra of t Northe estate agent, threshed sixty bushels to the acre from 
Pa la vest to east extends the | a si field of eight acres. An old farmer, Mr. 
( 1a x , the O. R. & N Adams, told me that in the only year of drought he 
‘ wit two } eparat at Colfa e is seen since he came into the country he actually 
W t ta M W l raised acrop of twenty-seven bushels to the acre with 
the ul Fa g out any rain fall whatever. He sowed the grain in 
try 
7 e W 
yal 1 WwW i 
t Ww heavy 
growtl 4 * 
Phe ute v ‘ 
frou ible feat 
‘ i t i 
farm! { the 
I ted State the W 
ters t and 
only lerate i - 
the ind 
} ‘ ul pr - 
i fa int d 7 : 
remarka et , 
rl agreeabd +4 
weathe A he sn ‘< 
grail d heavy and ; 
r il {> 
a } 
p und i 
is 1 | 
pea a 
a we i 
iI \ OUNTRY.—{ From a skete) 
eal 
pec , 
field , ec) tow ‘ the latter part of April and harvested in August. This 
Cc M W gt I 1, Spa remarkable ability of the soil to withstand a drought 
Oake 1 Ga i, Pa City, Pullma Unior omes from two things, first the bed of solid clay 
town, G ea ( All are reached by ra that everywhere underlies the loam and second from the 
The [ \ t and barley of the re n have two | fact that in the clay is curiously little pipe-like holes, 
outlets ton et Duluth and other Easter the largest about the size of a-pencil, that appear to 
cities a ! to the Pacifie Coast seaports of | go down deep to the water and draw up moisture 
Tacoma and Portland. Stockraising everywhiert when the surface of the ground is heated by the sun. 
profitabl Lumb el are f shed by the | The depth of the loam averages about twenty inches, 
pine forest neigh g m ta In a | but on the flats it is from three to four feet thick. 
word the Palouse ¢ ntry is aregion where the farmer Wheat is all sown in the spring in this region. Fall 
has eve t 1 his fa that nature can offer it sowing on stubble land is not successful, but if the 
ate A as the advantage ol iblished | land were summer fallowed and the seed put in early 
towns a ailw es to the great markets of tl a good crop would doubtless result. Sowing begins 
country early in March and may be continued till the first of 
June. There are over two months in which to take 
ROSALIA, ON PINE CREEK. off the harvest. These remarkably long seasons for 
both planting and reaping account for the great 
Che first tow the railroad south of Spangle is | amount of acreage cultivated in proportion to the pop- 
k 1. P Creek Valley, forty-five miles | ulation. Where are all the people who raise this 
fré Spokane Fa This place ad a name on the | grain? the stranger to the country asks when he 
maps at a ul It was a stage station on the notices how few are the farm houses and how great is 
road from Colfax to the Falls and had a general mer- | the amountof landin crop. The varieties of wheat rais- 
chandise store and a blacksmith shop. So it remained | ed are the Little club, the Chili club and the Australian 
till the railroad put new people and new business ac- | club. Hard Fife wheat from Northern Minnesota has 
tivity into the entire Palouse Country. Last Fall | been tried but it speedily changes to soft wheat under 
the place began to grow rapidly and its hill side is coy- | the influence of the new climatic conditions. 





Timothy grows well on the flats but on the hillsides 
it thickens up 
Clover and alfalfa are successful. 


so that the stalks become 
Blue grass 
to be tried. 


too much 
small. 
and orchard grass are just beginning 
Water is found in springs all over the country and 
there are few quarter sections without a spring. In 
Rosalia the deepest well is thirty-four feet. All the 
water of the region is soft, a fact an observant travel- 
ler notes without inquiry, by the lack of eaves troughs 
on the house to catch rain water for washing. Intend- 
ing immigrants to Washington will, perhaps, be inter- 
ested to know the prices here of the common neces- 
saries of life. At Rosalia flour sells at $4 per barrel, 
granulated sugar, eleven pounds for a dollar; hams 
fourteen cents per pound; bacon eleven and a half 
cents; Walla Walla apples, $3 per 
fifty cents per bushel; cabbages, seventy-five cents a 


barrel; potatoes 


hundred; turnips and carrots for feed, $8 per ton; 
chickens $4 per dozen; eggs in June, twenty cents pet 
dozen; butter in June, twenty-five cents per pound; 
pine wood brought in by rail, $4 per cord; Roslyn 


coal, $6 to $8 per ton; dry goods and hardware are 








about ten per cent higher than in St. Paul; agrieul- 
tural implements about twenty-five per cent. higher. 
All feneing is of barbed wire, which costs six and 
one-half cents per pound, or two cents more than in 
Fence posts of good cedar, cut on the 

Pend d’Oreille River 

and brought in by rail, 


Minnesota. 


cost only six cents each. 
To put upa mile of three 
wire fence by contract 
costs $115. 

There is everywhere 
room for more people. 
Not more than one-tenth 
of the 
cultivation. 
of land can be gathered 


land is under 


The prices 


from the value set upon 
tracts Mr. 
Anderson had for sale 
the day of our visit to 
Rosalia. One was an 
unimproved quarter, for 
which the owner asked 
It lay only 
from the 
Another was an 


two which 


$6 an acre. 
four miles 
town. 
improved quarter, with 
fifty acres under fence, 
forty in crop and a box 
and barn. For 
si this the price was $1800; 
$1,000 cash and the re- 


house 


mainder in one and two 
‘*Are there any drawbacks to the country,” I 
‘*Well, none that a contented and 


years. 
asked one farmer. 
reasonable man finds fault with. The soil is product- 
ive, the climate pleasant and the health of the region 
Of course there are people who make objec- 
tions. <A settler from Texas will say that the winters 
are too cold for him and a settler from Minnesota will 
say that they are not cold enough. Some say it is too 
rainy and some that it does not rain enough. There 
are people who will kick about the climate when they 
get to heaven.” 

The wheat shipments from Rosalia, since the station 
was opened for business last September, were, up to 
the thirteenth of June, 110,000 bushels, with nearly 
as much more in the warehouses to go forward and 


good. 


perhaps 50,000 bushels of last year’s crop still in the 
hands of the farmers. Some further idea of the busi- 
ness of this young town may be formed from the fact 
that the freight receipts for about nine months 
amounted to 314,357 pounds and the shipments to 
588,140 pounds. 


OAKESDALE. 
Our sketch of Oakesdale represents a town barely 
eighteen months old. It had no existence in the 


spring of 1886. Not even a single house marked the 
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The 


ailroad pointed out the spot as a natural 


site of the place. building of the 








the fact that 
seven country roads converged here, and 


town-site, by reason of 


all of them run down grade for several 
miles, making the point a good one for 
farmers to haul their grain to for ship- 
The railway station once estab- 
lished, the new town throve on its own 
At the next station south of it— 
Belmont—special 


ment. 


merits. 
made to 
build up a town, based on its being fora 
year the terminus of 


effort was 


the railroad, but 
nothing came of it except a single store 
and a hotel. 
any effort on the part of real estate spec- 


Oakesdale grew without 








ulators and is to-day one of the largest 
wheat markets and mercantile points in 
the country between Spokane Falls and 
the Snake River. 
ware stores, one grocery and three agricultural imple- 


It has two general stores, two hard- 


ment houses, and has already bought of last season’s 
Of the present 
season’s crop it expects to handle about half a mil- 
lion of bushels, Mr. H. H. Selfridge, one of the larg- 


wheat crop nearly 300,000 bushels. 


est shippers, informs me that all the wheat from 
Oakesdale has thus far gone to Tacoma for shipment 
by sea to Europe. The barley of the region goes to 
Milwaukee and Chicago for the breweries. The price 
of wheat during the past year has ranged from forty- 
eight to fifty-three cents, including the sacks, the sacks 
being worth ten cents and holding two bushels. 
Barley is sold by the hundred weight, the price rang- 
ing from eighty cents to $1.00. 

The people have been too busy to build a church as 
yet, but they have put up a commodious school-house 
one denomination, the 
There 


The surround- 


on a commanding site, and 
United Brethren, are getting ready to build. 
are no licensed saloons in the town. 
ing country, like the whole Palouse region, is a hilly 
prairie, if the word prairie can properly be applied to 
In its natural state the ground 
is covered with a heavy growth of bunch grass. The 
prevalent weeds are the wild sunflower and the wild 
geranium. Wild roses grow along the road sides and 
by the margin of the streams. The thistle has not yet 


so uneven a surface. 


invaded the land, and when once the sod is broken 
The only 
enemy of the crops appears to be the ground squirrel. 
Against this little animal persistent war is waged by 
the boys from early in the spring until hot weather 
comes, when he retires to his burrow for his 
sleep. A few years of effort will exterminate this 
pest. For a time the county of Whitman, in which 
Oakesdale is situated, paid a bounty of five cents each 
for squirrel scalps, but this was found to be a heavy 


there are no weeds for the farmer to fight. 


long 


drain on the public purse. 

About one-tenth of the land around Oakesdale is 
under cultivation. Land is still very cheap consider- 
ing its fertility, its certain heavy yield of the small 


grains and its convenience to towns and railroads. 























Six to dollars 
buys unimproved land 
farms with from fifty to eighty 

acres in crop can be had for 

from $10 to $15 an acre, according to the value of the 
improvements. Eastern 
gion with four or five thousand dollars can put them- 


eight an acre 


and 


farmers coming into this re- 


selves in excellent shape for suecessful farming and 
stock-raising on 320 acre farms. They will find a clim- 
ate that could hardly be improved; the working season 
lasting fully nine months of the year, the summers 
being breezy and comfortable, the springs and autumns 
with very little disagreeable weather, and the winters 
short and only moderately cold. The best opportuni- 
are for intelligent farmers with some 
This is no longer a poor man’s country, for the reason 
that the government land is all taken. A 
where there is good agricultural land for homestead- 


ties means. 


country 


ing always attracts adventurous people with little or 
no means. Nowhere is capital more needed than for 
the cultivation of a perfectly virgin soil, but home- 
steaders have as a rule little besides their teams and 
household goods. Yet they manage to pull through, 
after a long struggle with mortgages. The fore- 
handed settler is the kind of immigrant most needed 
now on the rich lands of the Palouse Country. He 
will not only enter at once on a career of prosperity 
but he will help the older settlers by buying a part of 
his land and enabling him better to improve and 
stock the remainder. 

Oakesdale is named in honor of Thomas F. Oakes, 
It has a 


General Manager of the Northern Pacific. 


good name, a good situation and good prospects. 
ARFIELD. 


One of the new and growing towns in the Palouse 
Country is Garfield at the crossing of the Spokane and 
Palouse railroad with the Farmington Branch of the 
O. R. and N. I note a great change in this place 
since I drove through it last Fall in advance of the 


railway construction. So many new stores and dwel- 


ROSALIA, W. 








T.—[ From a sketch by Krause 


lings have been put up that the physiognomy of the 


town has entirely changed. The slopes of all the sur- 
with wheat fields and a 
The of 


last year’s yield is about thirty-three bushels to the 


rounding hills are covered 


great crop is in prospect. general estimate 


acre; yet noone speaks of this as at all a remarkable 
crop. ‘There appears to be no difference in the fertil- 
ity of the hill-slopes and hill-tops and that of the 
flats and valleys. Whether a field will yield twenty- 
five or forty bushels to the acre appears to depend not 
at all on the soil or the lay of the land, but upon care- 


ful preparation of the ground and early sowing. All 
the farmers try to seed as much land as possible, and 
keep on putting in the seed so late that they do not 


expect to get heavy yields from the last fields sown. 
On a half the 


ground that gave him forty-five bushe 


section farm owner will show you 


ls to the acre 
and right beside it other ground of precisely the same 
soil that harvested perhaps only twenty. Then he 
will, very likely, show you a field where he got fifteen 
or twenty bushels from a volunteer crop. It is a won- 
derful wheat country, and is destined to support a 


prosperous family on every eighty acres. 


PALOUSE CITY. 


Palouse City, the first town in the Palouse Country 
gest 
traversed by the new Spokane and 


south of Garfield, and the lar in the region 
Palouse railroad, 
was fully described and illustrated in this magazine 
for November, 1887. 


town 


Since then it has been scourged 
by a destructive fire which destroyed most of the busi- 
At the date when Trt 
passed through the place last June it was rapidly re- 


ness houses. NORTHWEST Car 
covering from the disaster. Not only were the burned 
buildings being replaced with new and larger struct- 
ures, but much new ground was being covered with 


business blocks and dwellings. The town seems to 


have added nearly fifty per cent. to its 
population since October last. Its special 
the 


advantage lies in its situation on 








OAKESDALE, W. T.—[From a sketch by Krause. 





Palouse River, which makes it a point 


for manufacturing lumber, logs being 
run down the river from the forests on 
the mountain slopes about twenty miles 
distant. The surrounding farming coun- 
try is as productive as any part of the 
famous Palouse region. The facilities 
of the town as agrain marketare evident 
from the four grain warehouses that front 


upon the railroad track. Placer mining 





is still prosecuted on the upper waters of 
the Palouse and forty or fifty thousand 
dollars in gold nuggets and dust annually 
come in to the merchants of the town in 
payment for goods. It needs but a glance 
from the platform of a passing train to 
show that Palouse City is a vigorous, 
progressive place, 
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UNIONTOWN, W. T. 


PULLMAN, ON THE SOUTH PALOUSE. 


Up to June 153th, the date of our visit, Pullman had 
shipped 600,000 bushels of wheat of the crop of last 
The crop had not all been moved at that time 


year. 
for the receipts were still averaging 1,000 bushels a 
day. These figures were furnished by Mr. Windus, 


Pullman, where payments are 
They 


this new town as a wheat- 


cashier of the Bank of 
made for all 
the hh 
shipping point, and 


the wheat purchased in the place. 
show portance of 


are suggestive of the great pro- 


ductivity of the fine agricultural country which sur- 


rounds it on all sides. Specific facts about crop yields 
are much more valuable than any general statements. 
Last year the Bryant brothers, who came to the Ter- 
ritory from Wapello County, Iowa, threshed 34,000 
bushels from 800 acres near Pullman, the average per 
Think of this, 
you Iowa farmers who consider yourselves lucky to 
es Ve 
Windus raised forty-seven bushels of barley to the 


acre being about forty-three bushels. 
get sixteen or eighteen bushels to the acre. 


acre on the sod the year before last and last year got 
s to the 


twenty bushe acre from a volunteer crop on 


the same field. 


A handsomer farming country than I saw in the 


course of a two hours’ drive around Pullman, under 
the guidance of M. C. True, does not exist anywhere. 
Of 
course the country is too new for orchards and shade 
These things will 


I mean a handsomer country as nature made it. 


trees and expensive farm-houses. 


come in time, and will not be long in coming toa 


country blessed with a genial climate and a rich soil. 
As it is, midst of the forty acres and 
eighty acre fields of wheat, oats and barley many 
comfortable homes with young orchards planted, with 


one sees in the 


rows of currant and raspberry bushes in the gar- 
dens and with thrifty box elders promising plenty 
of shade when they shall get a few more years 
growth. What interested me especially on this 
drive was the number of successful timber-cul- 
ture claims we saw. I have had hitherto but a 
poor opinion of the results of the timber culture 
law as exemplified in Dakota, but it is evidently 
working well here in Eastern Washington. On 
one place which we drove past the ten acres of 
box elders had attained a heignt of at least 
twenty feet and formed a beautiful grove opposite 
the dwelling of the owner of the claim. He had 
planted trees taken from this grove around his 
garden patch and door yard and along the road- 
front of his farm, 
obliged to cut down half the remaining trees to 
This farmer came 
into the Territory about seven years ago with 


sides in and will soon be 


give the others room to grow. 


hardly any means and now owns 320 acres of 
well improved land with a herd of Holstein and 
Mr. True told 
me that there is no difficulty in raising both apple 


grade cattle and a dozen horses. 


| Prom a aketch by Krause. 


lord. For a wonder there is no news- 
paper yet. It is the only town of its 





size in Eastern Washington not provided 
with a weekly journal and will afford a 
fair support for one. Another enterprise 
for which there is an evident opening is 
a flouring mill. As a local milling point 
Pullman has evident advantages. 

The wheat from the place is'fargely 
going to Duluth in bulk, the grain being 
emptied from the sacks into the cars. All 
grain raised on the Pacific Coast? is 
sacked at the threshers, and all that goes 
by the ocean route to European markets 
is put on shipboard in the sacks. Grain 
buyers are not yet decided as to whether 
the long rail haul to Duluth is a natural 
route from Eastern Washington, or 
whether it is only a temporary arrange- 








—4 trees and shade trees in this region. 


The first settlers were poor, as is 
always the case in a new country, 


but are now getting in such comfort- 


| able circumstances that they can begin to give some 


|} attention to beautifying their homes, 
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Pullman is seven years old. Six years ago, when I 
drove through the place on a buckboard stage, on my 
way from Colfax to Moscow, it consisted of a store 
and one dwelling. It was a good location for trade, 
from the faet that five country roads, following the 
draws or depressions between the hills, centered here. 
Three years ago the Moscow Branch of the Columbia 
and Palouse Railroad was built through the place and 
gave it a start on the road to prosperity. This year 
the Spokane and Palouse went through it. So the 
town has now two railroads, one running east and 
west and the other north and south. It can therefore 
give a good reason for its recent growth. At the 
place where the country highways met the steel 
tracks now meet and cross. An active trading center 
has been developed during the past year, notwith- 
standing the misfortune of a serious fire. In place of 
devoured there are 
stocks of goods are 


the wooden stores which the fire 
Large 

One 
houses and a hardware and stove store are 


now several brick blocks. 
carried by the merchants. of the dry goods 
almost as 
large as any stores of their class in Spokane Falls. 
Pullman has a heavy trade in farm machinery, being 
favorably located for a distributing point and for the 
receipt of machinery both from the wholesale houses 
in Portland and direct from the eastern factories. The 
Northern Pacific branch gives it direct connection 
the East of the O. R. and N. 
with Portland. 


with and the branch 


The town has twochurches, Congregational and Meth- | 


odist, two hotels, of one of which, the True House, 
members of our party speak in high terms as a home- 
like place, with a good table and an obliging land- 








ment depending on a freight rate which 
the railroad will only offer until larger 
shipping facilities are provided at Tacoma. The 
present rate on wheat from the Palouse Country 
towns to Duluth is thirty cents a bushel. This wheat 
is not graded at Duluth but goes on to New York as 
“‘special.”” Being a heavy soft white wheat it cannot 
be subjected to grading rules adopted for the hard 
grain of the Northwest. 


A PROSPEROUS GERMAN SETTLEMENT. 


Uniontown, in Whitman County, Washington Ter- 
ritory, close to the Idaho boundary, is a flourishing 
German settlement, surrounded by the same rich 
farming country which supports the towns further 
north on the Spokane & Palouse Railroad. Unlike 
many of those towns, however, it was not a creation 
of the railroad. The town was established five or 
six years before the building of the road, and was in 
& prosperous condition, although the development of 
farming was checked by the necessity of hauling 
grain to Snake River and the heavy freight rates 
charged for transporting it to the seaboard. In fact 
the land is so productive that the farmers were able 
to get ahead under the serious disadvantage of com- 
plete isolation from rail transportation. Now that 
the new line of railroad has reached them, land has 
risen in value, wheat is worth 
bushel, cattle and horses bring much better prices 
and the people are very cheerful. The town has 
about 500 inhabitants and lies in a green valley, with 
the tall, white building of the Catholic school for girls 
as its central and most conspicuous object. It has 
two hotels, a brewery, a distillery making 100 barrels 
of whisky per day, a dozen stores and shops and a 
weekly newspaper called the Washington Journal. 
The wheat fields come to the back yards of the dwell- 
ings. This entire belt of country is peculiarly adapted 
for wheat-growing. There are abundant rains in 
May and June to start the plants, the cool nights of 


ten cents more per 
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June favor the growth of the stalks and the filling 
out of the heads, and there are no hot July winds to 
shrivel the berries. The experience of a farmer who 
has lived in the country near Uniontown since its first 
settlement, shows that it is nowhere excelled as a 
wheat-producing region. Joseph Greif has farmed 
here for twelve years and says that the lightest crop he 
ever raised was thirty-three bushels to the acre. He 
has frequently raised as high as fifty bushels to the 
acre. Last year he threshed 3,600 bushels of barley 
from a forty-acre field, making the average acre yield 
ninety bushels. Mr. Greif says that oats yield from 
sixty to ninety bushels and that potatoes, turnips, 
rutabagas and beets yield enormously. Clover does 
well and timothy flourishes on the low lands. For 
raising fine stock the country can hardly be excelled 
anywhere. There is good grass until almost Christ- 
mas and by the first of March the cattle are out again 
on the new pasturage. Land has been steadily ris- 
ing in value. Wild land is now worth from $8 to $10 
Improved farms command from $15 to $30 
an acre. The best farms in the immediate vicinity of 
the town could not be bought for less than $50 per 
Here, as elsewhere in the Palouse Country, 


per acre, 


acre. 
the opportunities for new settlers who want to secure 
homes on this remarkable productive land are to buy a 
part of the holdings of men who are carrying larger 
places than they can profitably manage and who 
want to get clear of debt. 

I notice as one of the peculiarities of this 
region that although the soil isa dark loam, and 
gets sticky after a rain, the roads dry up very 
rapidly and are perfectly good when twenty- 
four hours of sun and wind have followed a day 
or two of heavy showers. Cyclones or other 
destructive storms never occur. The health 
of the town is so good that the only doctor is 
going to move away for want of practice. With 
its good health, its pleasant location and its ex- 
cellent facilities for education, Uniontown is 
sure to make substantial progresss, now that 
it is connected with the railway system of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


THE GENESEE COUNTRY. 


The southern part of the plateau which drains into 
the south fork of the Palouse River and extends to 
the sheer bluffs which look down upon the Snake and 
the Clearwater, is locally known as the Genesee 
Country, from the little hamlet which served as its 
trading center in the early days of the settlement of 
the region. It is a singular peculiarity of this region 
that up to the very verge of the lofty cliffs bordering 
two great rivers the drainage should be away from 
those streams and into the rivulets of the back 
country. The new railroad has made its temporary 


terminus a mile from the old village of Genesee and 
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a smart town is springing up near the station. At 
least a score of buildings were going up at the time 
of our visit in early June. The fertility of the sur- 
rounding country will make the new town one of the 
chief grain shipping points on the new railroad. 
J. C. Hansen, a Dane by birth, who was one of the 
visitors at our car while it lay at Genesee, said that 
he raised last year from sixty acres of ground 3,000 
bushels of wheat. On asmall field of fifteen acres 
he harvested 1,091 bushels, making the enormous 
yield of sixty-twe bushels to the acre. Barley, he 
said will average sixty bushels to the acre one year 
with another. He has raised as high as eighty bush- 
els. Wheat is worth fifty cents a bushel at the station. 
The old price of barley for feed was a cent a pound, 
but there is now much more money in raising white 
barley for shipment to Eastern breweries. Consider- 
able flax has been sown this season. It will average 
twenty bushels to the acre and is contracted for in 





a bushel. Mr. Ruddy, another old 


advance at $1 





ACROSS THE CLEARWATER RIVER, LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


settler who called at our car, spoke of the advantages 
of the region for stock raising. He has 200 head of 
cattle, which run on the open range on the Nez Perce 
Reservation. He sells two-year-olds for $25, three- 
year-olds for $35 and four-year-olds for $40. Milch 
cows bring from $35 to 850. Well-broken young 
horses for farm work are worth $100 each. Farm 
wagons cost $100, plows $20, spring tooth harrows 
$30, mowers $100 and headers $280 and $300. Most 
of the grain is cut with headers but self-binders are 
coming more and more into use, and it is an open 
question still whether they are not more economical 
to use than headers. Mr. Hansen spoke of the Pot- 
latch Country, just east of Genesee, as being a fine 
region for fruit, on account of its sheltered situation, 
mountain ranges crossing it on the north and north- 





east. Apples, peaches, pears and plums flourish 
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LEWISTON, IDAHO. —[ From a aketch by Krause. 


there. The climate is very similar to that of Den- 
mark, Mr. Hansen The only 
drawback to the prosperity of the farmers, he re- 
marked, was the high rate of interest they paid for 
money and on their store debts. Most of them will be 
in much better condition when they sell a portion of 
their land to new comers for fair prices and pay off 
their debts. Stock raising is helping them out a good 
deal of late. Only about one-tenth of the land is now 
under cultivation. 
be bought, with a clear title direct from the Govern- 
ment for from $800 to $1,200. For $2,000 an improved 


where was reared. 


A quarter section of wild land can 


quarter with fencing and smal! buildings, can be 


purchased. 


THE POTLATCH COUNTRY. 


This handsome region in Idaho, which stretches out 
eastward like a long arm from the Palouse Country in 
Washington, I was not able to visit, but from the 
lofty bluffs near Lewiston I could look over thirty or 
In the 
character of its soil and its productivity it closely re- 


forty miles of its green, billowy expanse. 


sembles the Palouse Country, but the streams make 
deeper furrows in its surface and the climate is some- 
what milder owing to the mountains on the north 
which shut off the cold winds in the winter and early 
spring. 
grow well in the Potlatch. 


I am informed that peaches 
In Wash- 
ington they are raised as a market 
fruit only in the deep and warm can- 
yon of Snake Liver. 
I was at 


Two years ago 
Moscow, now the 
the county of 
Latah, which embraces much of the 


Potlatch Country, settlers were com- 


when 


county-seat of new 


ing in 'steadily to occupy the free 
lands. Now I am told 
that‘alljthe claims are taken and that 
no Government land can 
suitable for farming nearer than the 
eastern side of the Nez Perce Reservation, about fifty 
miles up the Clearwater. The Spokane & Palouse 
Railroad, which has just been completed to Genesee, 
will go on eastward through the Potlatch. The curious 
name of this region is a Chinook jargon word meaning 
a gift. A Potlatch is an annual festival in which the 
Indians get on a wild spree and recklessly give away 
their personal property. There is no town in the Pot- 
latch Country, but with the rapid settlement a good 
business point will surely be developed as soon as the 
railroad advances twenty miles beyond its present ter- 
minus. The wheat of the region has hitherto been 
taken out from a landing on the Clearwater to which 
the O. R. & N. Company sends a steamboat occasion- 
ally during high stages of water. This landing is 
about fifteen miles above the town of Lewiston, at 
the junction of the Clearwater with the Snake. 


home-stead 


be found 
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LEWISTON, IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


You may travel in all lands, on both sides of the 


such strik light 


jour- 


ing and de 
he 
plateau 


Atlantic, 
ful 


neys across the 


and experience nm 


surprise as that which awaits you when 


high, rolling, and productive 


on the southern border of the Palouse Country, and 


coming out upon its verge, where the land drops off 


suddenly in precipitous bluffs, sees the pretty village 


of Lewiston, lying two thousand feet below, and two 
mighty rivers, the Clearwater and the Snake, meet 
ing at the end of its long, poplar-bordered, business 
street. You are not at all prepared for this singular 


landscape. You have been passing over a region of 


rich wheat farms and pastures, upheaved in great, 


green swells, with farm-houses nestled in the narrow 


valleys, and nothing indicates that there is close at 


hand another region, nearly half a mile perpendicu- 


| 
| 
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almost toss a stone. The road is an admirable piece 
with an almost uniform grade of 400 
feet to the mile. How it looks from the ferry over 
the Clearwater, and how the brown, bulging moun- 


which it climbs, our artist shows in his 


of engineering, 


look 
sketch. To understand the singular topography of 
this region, bear in mind that at the top of these 


tains 


mountains, and as high as their crests, begins the rich 
plateau of the Palouse Country, which reaches north- 
Washington and Northern 
more than a hundred miles, and is all good 


ward through Eastern 


Idaho for 


| farming land. 


Before you begin the descent of the five mile grade 
you make a long halt to look at the wonderful land- 
scape to the south and east. That verdant, sloping 
plain, beyond Lewiston, with its alternate squares of 


grain and pasture, is the Clearwater Country, rising 


| to the long timbered ridge called Craig’s Mountain. 


Beyond the mountain and out of view is Camas 
Looking around to 
the east, the Potlatch 
Country, an extension of the Palouse Country and 
equally fertile. The turbid Snake, out of 
those tremendous canyons which you see in the far 


Prairie, famed for its fertility. 


north of the Clearwater lies 


coming 


| blue southern distance, turns sharply to the west after 


arly below you, in the depths of the earth, where 
there are farms and orchards, and a smiling town, 
and where swelling waters flow and steamboats come 
and go, You are reminded of Bulwer’s story of ‘*The | 
Coming Race,” in which a man finds a strange land | 
n the center of the globe. You have ascended no 
mountain, but you must descend one as high as the 
Catskills, by a zig-zag road five miles long, to reach | 
the valley lying at your feet, into which you can 








receiving the clean flood of the Clearwater and en- 


| closes the high ridges and profound, crease-like valleys 
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STREET SCENE, LEWISTON, IDAHO.—|[ From a sketch by Krause. 
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of the Assotin Country. Further to the west you can 
look over the older and richer farming regions where 
lie the towns of Pomeroy, Dayton and Waitsburg, 
and the most distant part of the horizon line in that 
direction, formed by the Blue Mountains, is beyond 
the city of Walla Walla and its fruitful valley. 

Let us begin to descend, for the night is approach- 
ing and it is a good hour’s drive down the grade to 
reach the ferry. How attractive the town looks, far 
below us, with its white walls nearly hidden behind 
the foliage of the poplars and the apple trees. Once 
across the wire cable ferry, how welcome is the hos- 
pitality of the Raymond House, with its wide piazza 
and its hot supper of fresh salmon and juicy chops. 
Then comes an evening walk by the shores of the 
Snake River, up to the steamboat landing, to look at 
the banners of crimson, purple and gold which the 
setting sun flings across the blue sky from the western 
mountain tops, and later a chat with old acquaint- 
ances, last seen six years ago. Among them are 
Judge Buck, who has just retired from the bench 
after eight years of service, Mr. Howe, the leading 
lawyer of the town, Mr. Vollmer, whose big brick 
with goods branches in the little 
trading villages twenty or thirty miles distant, and 
Editor Leland, of the Lewiston Teller, who has for 
years kept up an agitation in favor of’a railroad up 
the Clearwater and across the Bitter Root Mountains 


store feeds five 


to form a short line to the Northern and Union Pacific 
Mr. Leland produces the written report 
of the expedition which the people of Lewiston fitted 
out in 1881 to hunt for a pass at the head waters of 
the Clearwater, after Engineer McCartney, of the 
Northern Pacific, had spent six weeks in the mountain 


in Montana. 


in a fruitless search for a practicable railroad route. 
Beals, the engineer employed to head the Lewiston 
expedition, and his assistant, Martin Meuli, a Swiss 
mountaineer, found two passes leading to the Bitter 
Root Valley, with altitude of less than 5,000 feet and 
with good approaches for railway building. In later 
years Engineer Clark, of the Union Pacific, hunted 
long and diligently for those passes, with Beals as a 
guide, but could not find them. If they exist, and a 
reading of Beals’ report will tend to convince the 
skeptical mind that they do, a railroad will be sure to 
occupy one of them before many years, to secure a 
short line from Montana to the Columbia Basin, and 
to develop more than a hundred miles of good agri- 
cultural country, with mines and timber and pasture 
lands, lying west of the Bitter Root Mountains in the 
valley of the Clearwater and its affluents. 

I find Lewiston little changed in six years. With 
its pretty homes, surrounded by orchards and gardens, 
its well-stocked stores and its total lack of newness 
of appearance, it wears an air of settled and rather 
quiet prosperity. It is waiting impatiently fora rail- 
road to give it a new period of business activity. 
Meanwhile its two thousand people live comfortably 
on the trade of near regions which are of necessity, 
by their position, tributary to it, receiving their goods 
and shipping their wool and wheat by steamboats on 
the Snake River, down to Riparia, whence there is a 
rail route to Walla Walla and Portland. Last Spring 
the O. R. and N. Company got ready to build up the 
north bank of the Snake River, from opposite Riparia 
to Lewiston, but of late that company appears to have 
postponed this enterprise. Its effort is now to get 
lines to Spokane Falls and to the Coeur d’Alene mines. 
The Spokane and Palouse branch of the Northern 
Pacific is now within fifteen miles of Lewiston, at 
Genesee, but Genesee is on the table land, nearly 2,- 
500 feet higher than Lewiston. Perhaps by going 
east to Potlatch Creek, a good line may be found 
down the Clearwater to the town, with a diverging 
line to Camas Prairie. I do not think it will be long 
before one company builds to Lewiston if the other 
does not. The place has too much commercial im- 
portance to be neglected many years longer in a time 
when railroads are reaching out for supporting ter- 
ritory in every part of the Pacific Northwest. 

Lewiston is an old town, dating back to the mining 
excitement in Northern Idaho which began in 1861, 
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As the head of navigation it was the natural site for a 
supply town for the mining camps of Oro Fino, 
Pierce City and Florence. When the placer mines 
declined, agriculture and stock-raising grew up to 
take the place of gold-seeking and the town has held 
very well its old-time prestige and trade. A wall of 
semi-barbarism shuts it off on the east from much of 
the best country in the Clearwater Valley, inthe form 
of the Nez Perce Reservation, but this will soon be 
removed, for the Indians have consented to take 
lands in severalty, and a commissioner has been ap- 
pointed by the President to make the allotments and 
sell the remaining lands to homestead settlers for the 
benefit of the tribal educational fund. The settle- 
ment of three-fourths of the farming lands of the 
present reservation by white farmers will be of great 
advantage to Lewiston. The Indians who will con- 
tinue to occupy the remaining fourth are not wholly 
useless to the trade of the town, for many of them 
are small farmers or stock-raisers, but it would take 
ten Indians to equal in producing capacity one in- 
dustrious white man. 

Nothing is needed but a railroad east up the Clear- 
w ater to Camas Prairie, with a connection with the 
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NORTH YAKIMA, W. T.—[{ From a sketch by Krause. 


Northern Pacific line in the Potlatch Country to 
double or treble the present population and trade of 
Lewiston. This is far more important than a connec- 
tion with the O. R. and N. rail system at Riparia, for 
the existing steamboat service of that company is a 
tolerably rapid and reliable connection with that point. 
The advantage of navigation of the two rivers is one 
which none of the new railroad towns north of Lewis- 
ton can share with their old and long-established 
neighbor. 

Lewiston has three banks, two national and one 
private, two weekly newspapers, the Teller and the 
News, two hotels, a handsome public school building 
a number of mercantile concerns where prices appear 
to be about as cheap as in Portland, a flouring mill, 
steamboat wharf, two ferries, a Catholic school, a 
Methodist school, and a brewery. It is the county- 
seat of Nez Perce County and the location of a U. S. 
Land Office. Its poplar-shaded streets, its orchards 
and lawns, and its climate which favors the early 
ripening of fruits and berries and the Juxuriant 
growth of vegetables, make 
it a very comfortable and 
agreeable place for homes. 





























THE )MOXEE FARM, NEAR NORTH YAKIMA, 
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THE PAINTED ROCKS NEAR NORTH YAKIMA. 
Close to the Nachess River and about four miles 
from the town of North Yakima, Washington Terri- 
tory, there is a bold cliff of voleanic rock, rising about 
250 feet above the level of the country road which 
runs between the river and its base and having a 
length of perhaps 2,000 feet. This rock is itself an 
exceedingly picturesque object, both from its com- 
manding appearance, overlooking the narrow valley 
of the Nachess, and from the singular formation of 
the basalt, which in some places takes a columnar 
form and in others resembles an enormous pile of cord 
wood; but the special interest attaching to it comes 
from the rude figures painted along its sheltered base. 
These figures are for the most part faces, with about 
as much artistic merits as a schoolboy’s first attempts 
in that direction on a slate. Many of them are almost 
effaced by time but others are still quite distinct. The 
pigments used are of a mineral substance and are 


either of a white or a vermillion color. The marks 











—(From a sketch by Krause. 
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How } RM NEAR NORTH YAKIMA W, 1 From a sketch by Krause 


of hands dipped in paint are frequent. The Indians 
now inhabiting the neighboring Simcoe Reservation 
say they did not make the pictures and that they were 


on the rocks further back than their recollection or 


traditions go. They are evidently Indian work, how 
ever. The story in the town that hieroglyphics are 
found has no foundation. Some white boy in the 
vicinity, wishing to immortalize his sweetheart, has 
managed to scrape off enough paint from the pictures 
to write the word ‘‘Annie” with his finger, and this 


and the letters ‘‘A. M.,” 


+) 


ger, are the only attempts at writing to be seen. Our 


evidently from the same fin 


artist has made a drawing of the rock and also of a 
small portion of the base of the rock on which the 
faces are found. The pictures seem to be of various 
we, some be y more distinct than others, although 
In positions no better sheltered by the overhanging 
basalt ‘erhaps the long-extinet tribe which made 
them wasin the habit of using the rock as a sort of 

ustrated paper for displaying portraits of its chiefs 


wad wreat warriors 
In their excursion to these painted rocks the artist 


bliga- 


and the editor of ‘Thre NorTuwkstT were under o 
tions to Mr. T. J. V. Clark and Capt. Kingsbury, of 
North Yakima, who kindly suggested the trip and 


acted as guides, 


NORTH YAKIMA AND ITS IRRIGATED VALLEYS. 


Chis sunny fruit Yakima Country, lying on the 
eastern side of the Caseade Mountains and on the 
western side of the great Columbia Basin, was a sage 


brush desert, as nature made it. Nature made for it, 
however, a fertile soil, and sent down from the snows 
and springs of the mountains copious streams of pure, 
cold water that are fullest in the summer, when the 
land grows thirsty under cloudless skies. Man has 
done the rest. He has turned the water upon the land, 
causing it to moisten his meadows, grain fields and 
orchards. There is still much desert left for the 
labors of later settlers, but a great deal of the former 
waste of sand and sage brush is now verdant and 
tlowering farm and garden land. 

his knot of valleys which meet at the new town 
of North Yakima seems a bit of Southern California 
here in the North. The bare mountains, with their 
purple, blue and rosy colors at sunset, the wastes of 
sage brush, and the belts of green, well-cultivated 


land, with shade and fruit trees around the farm- 


houses, all remind one of California. Instead of vine- 
yards there are the hop fields, with their serried 
columns of green. There is the same luxuriance of 
floral and vegetable growth in the door yards, where- 
ever the little irrigating ditches refresh the dry, rich 
soil. And the future of these valleys is plainly to be 
much like that of the California valleys, namely to be 
densely settled with a prosperous population engaged 


in horticulture and agriculture on small farms. ‘Ten 
or fifteen acres carefully tilled will support a family; 
with forty a man might esteem himself well-off when 


he gets it all under ditch and in crops and orchards. 





he valleys which converge at North Yakima are 
those of the Wenass, Nachess, Cowychee and Ah- 
tanum, streams which head in the Cascade Mountains 
and tlow into the Yakima River, and also the Moxee 
Basin, on the western side of the Yakima, irrigated 
with water from the main river. The four tributary 
streams have valleys about twenty miles long and 


from one to three broad and the Moxee Basin is of 
circular form, about ten miles across. All farming 
and gardening is done by irrigation. Probably about 


one-fourth of the land which may be said to be already 
under ditch, because easily irrigated from the main 
ditches already constructed, is now cultivated. New 
ditch enterprises will greatly increase the area of fer- 
tile land available for settlement. About four miles 
south of the town the valley is enclosed by a range of 





mountains through which the river flows at Union 
Gap. The Yakima then enters a broad plain. One 
side of this plain belongs to the Indians of the Yakima, 
Klickitat and other tribes and forms the Simcoe Res- 
ervation. Much of it is naturally irrigated by the 
Toppenish and Satass Rivers, whose waters spread 
over the low lands, making lush meadows for the 
Indians’ cattle. On the northern side of the river the 
wide plain is all a sage brush desert at present, but a 
company has offered to buy the railroad sections and 
is going to cut a big canal next year to irrigate over 
300,000 acres. When this is done the desert will 
speedily fill up with people and the farming popula- 
tion tributary to the town will more than double. 
North Yakima’s reasonable expectations are to become 
a handsome little city of five or six thousand, or per- 
haps ten thousand people, full of fruit trees and 
flowers, something like San Jose, in California. The 
frame-work has been well-laid for such a city in the 





broad streets with little streams of water on each side 
| and the rows of shade trees. There is a good deal in 


pate or, 
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This the North Yakima 
people never forget todo. Ever since the old town 


setting one’s mark high. 


of Yakima was put upon wheels, three years ago, and 
moved four miles to the new site, partly by compul- 
sion and partly by persuasion from the railroad com- 
pany, the people have believed the new town to be 
destined to a fortunate future. The railroad company 
moved the buildings, graded the streets, dug the 
irrigating ditches and planted the shade trees; the 
people have done the rest, making pleasant homes in 
what was a desert, and steadily replacing the old busi- 
ness structures with solid brick blocks. They have 
four churches now and are about to build a fifth, a 
Catholic boarding school for girls, a large new brick 
public school house, two banks, three newspapers, 
the Farmer, the Republican and the Signal, the latter 
being a semi-weekly, the U. S. land office for the dis- 
trict, the county court house, two hotels and a large, 
new one in prospect, and stores of all sorts. 

The climate is almost beyond fault-finding. There 
is a short, moderately cold winter, lasting only six 
weeks, a warm summer, with cool nights, and a long, 
pleasant spring and fall. The long season of warm 
sunshine makes everything grow rapidiy that is 
watered. Trees set out as small saplings three years 
ago are now large enough to shade a two-story house. 
Along the Nachess, where the high hills cut off the 
north winds, and also in the narrow valley of the 
Wenass, peach orchards flourish. In the wider valley 
of the Ahtanum peaches do not doas well, but apples, 
plums and cherries yield abundantly. Hops are be- 
coming an important crop. Tobacco, which was 
raised experimently and successfully on the Moxee 
estate last year, promises to become a staple. Wheat 
yields from twenty-five to fifty bushels to the acre 
and oats from fifty to eighty bushels. The sage brush 
land on the benches is even more fertile than that in 
the bottoms and the ditch engineers manage to get 
the water upon plateaux that seem to the eye to be 
much above the level of the streams. The fact is the 
streams fall sorapidly that ditches carried a few miles 
irrigate land on high benches that appear to be quite 
out of the reach of water. Another important fact is 
that these streams are of such volume that every acre 
which can be reached by ditches can be abundantly 
irrigated and then there will be more water running 
to waste than can be used. 

In company with Judge Lewis, of Seattle, who 
owns a ranch near North Yakima, and with Mr. 
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Cunningham, an English gentleman, who is connected 
with the Moxee company, the artist and the writer 
drove up the Ahtanum Valley. It is all occupied by 
farmers, but the farms are much too large and could 
profitably be subdivided so as to support three times 
the present population of the valley. Of late the land 
holders have shown a growing willingness to cut 
One of 
Mr. Krause’s sketches is a landscape view looking up 
the valley from a point about six miles east of the 
town; another shows a pleasing farm scene, with 
growing crops of grain and hops. 

An to the 
Moxee farm, five miles from North Yakima, across 
the river. This place furnishes the best example of 
farming on a large scale that can be seen in Washing- 
ton Territory. It is owned by a stock company in 
which Mr. Bell and Gardner Hubbard, of the Bell 
Telephone Company, are the principal owners, and 
abundant capital has been furnished to carry out the 
plans of the skillful Scotch manager, Mr. Kerr. With 
the present ditches about 1,000 acres can be irrigated 
and main ditches are dug for still another thousand. 
The great Moxee ditch when completed will furnish 
water for 10,000 acres. The farming operations of the 

year include 140 acres in barley, 30 in 
wheat, 35 in Indian corn, 35 in hops, 50 in oats, 25 
240 in alfalfa and 78 in 
The timothy meadows lie 


down their farms and sell portions of them. 


interesting excursion was also made 


present 
in 
tobacco, 
timothy. 
along the river and are not irrigated, 


| gation are even greater than in general farming. It 
is amazing what an amount of smal! fruits and veg- 
etables can be got from an acre of this rich Yakima 
And there 
is a good market for all such produce in the growing 


cities on Puget Sound, only about 125 miles distant. 


soil when water is freely supplied to it. 


I have not yet spoken of one of North Yakima’s 
best prospects for further growth. 
all parts of Washington has settled upon the place as 
the capital of the new State. At the last session of 
the Territorial Legislature a bill for the removal of 
the capital from Olympia to North Yakima failed by 
only two votes. ‘There is no concentration of opinion 
on any othertown. North Yakima is the geograph- 
ical center and is much nearer than any other town 
to being the center of population. 
trunk line of railroad which traverses Washington 
from East to West and is thus easily accessible from 
all parts of the Territory. Besides, it has the facili- 
ties and resources in climate, soil and abundant water 
to be made an exceedingly attractive city. Probably 
nine out of ten of the people of Washington already 
look upon it as the future capital of the new State. 


Publie opinion in 


It is on the main 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS. 





On the western slope of the Cascade Mountains, in 





but all the rest of the land is watered 
either by small ditches, or, in the 
case of the alfalfa fields, by flooding, 
which is done by a system of dikes. 
The expense of irrigating the “550 
acres in crop is estimated at about 
$500 for the season of two months and 
A young nursery is also 
and the trees are making 
rapid growth. Mr. Kerr is satisfied 
from his experiment of last year and 
his growing crop of this year that 
both soil and climate in the Yakima 
country are well suited for tobacco 
culture and that farmers can engage 
in this industry with the certainty of 


a half. 





watered 


profit. The store, barns, stables and 
shops of the Moxee Company makea 
village-like cluster of buildings and 
from the broad piazza of the man- 
ager’s house there is a view over the 
estate which our artist has 
sketched. All this broad sweep of 
cultivated land was a desert three 
years ago. Money and skill have con- 
verted the waste of sage brush into 
a great model farm, where methods of irrigating can 
be studied and every crop adapted to the region can 
be seen under scientific culture. The people of the 
Yakima country are hearty in their appreciation of 
what the Moxee Company is doing. 

Settlers coming from the East, where irrigation is 
unkuown, are sometimes timid about undertaking this 
method of farming and hesitate to buy land in the 
Yakima Country. If they stay a few days and talk 
with the old residents, visiting the farms and inform- 
ing themselves about the cost and labor required to 
get water upon the land, they are very likely to 
change their minds and remain. A man who has 
thoroughly tried farming by irrigation is sure to com- 
mend it. He would not be willing to worry about 
drought and put up with short crops every two or 
three years. He has the matter figured down to a 
fine point—so much extra expense for irrigating and 
so many more bushels to the acre as a sure result. 
There is always a balance of profit on the side of irri- 
gation. The cost of all main ditches is added at once 


whole 


to the value of the land and becomes capital invested. 
The field ditches are run with a plow and the work of 
turning the water through them comes at a season 
when the farmer has little else to do and does not 
make much of a figure in his annual expense account. 
In gardening and fruit raising the advantages of irri- 
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GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, W. T.- 


the deep, narrow valley of the Green River, a stream 
with swift rapids and quiet eddies that delight the 
trout fisherman, is a new and peculiarly attractive 
health From the bank of the river, 
along aspace of about one hundred feet, trickle out 
many little streams of boiling hot mineral water. A 
little clearing has been made in the magnificent forest 
of cedars and firs and a comfortable hotel has been 
built with bath houses and a row of cottages. A sta- 
tion on the Cascade division of the Northern Pacific 
railroad is only a few hundred yards distant and the 
terminal city of Tacoma is 64 milesaway. The absolute 
purity of the air, with its odors of evergreen foliage, 
the coolness and freshness of the summer “climate, 
the easy accessibility of the place as well as the 
strengthening and remedial qualities of the waters, 
combine to make the spot a delightful summer resort. 
It.is very new. When 1 went up the Green River 
valley on a trail in 1884, there was not a house within 
thirty miles of the place. Immersed in the dark forest, 
we only saw the sky for three days when we had to 
ford the stream. A year later came the railroad build- 
ers. Then the hot water running down the steep 
bank into the cold river attracted attention and its 
future value was recognized. A shanty was put up 
and a few people camped there to see if the water 
would make supple their rheumatic joints. It worked 


resort. steep 








wonders in this way and the fame of the hot springs 
began to spread through the Puget Sound Country. 
In another year a small hotel was built. This was 
burned in 1887, but a larger structure was immedi 
ately put up. The new building is not big enough to 
hold the guests and a new wing and a row of cottages 
are being erected this summer. 

Hot springs are everywhere regarded as interesting 
natural phenomena. ‘There are not many of them in 
the United States and all that are convenient to lines 
of travel have developed popular watering-place re 
sorts. These Green River Springs contain iron, mag 
nesia and sulphur—a good combination of mineral in 
gredients for cleansing and strengthening the system. 
In cases of rheumatism the benefit derived from the 


| baths is immediate and complete cures have been 








effected in numerous instances. Visitors who have 
no aches to be cured find the springs an agreeable 
place for relaxation and rest. The trout fishing is 
first-class—plenty of fish all along the cold, green 
mountain stream, and they are not at all shy about 
biting—the forest is a wonder in itself, for nowhere 
else in America, outside of the Puget Sound Basin, 
can there be found such a dense growth of big tim 
ber, and the mountain seenery is inspiring. 

The three proprietors of the springs and the hotel 
are enterprising men, who appreciate the opportunity 








[From a sketch by Krause. 


Their 


plan is to spend all the money they make on improve 


they have to build up a great popular resort. 


inents for years tocome. They are enthusiastic, and 
enthusiasm goes a long way in such an enterprise. 
They have put Valentine scrip on the unsurveyed 
land to geta sure title. They have asaw-mill running 
to work up into lumber for their buildings the cedar 
and fir close to the hotel and are going to open a broad 
avenue to the station. Lawns and tlower gardens will 
come in time, but the absolute wildness of the sur 
roundings is charm enough to people from cities with 
out these adornments. Green River Hot Springs can 
be heartily commended to Eastern tourists as a spot 
well worthy of a visit. Stop off there a day or two 
on your way to Tacoma and Portland and you will 
have tales to tell all your lives of the prodigous and 
luxuriant forests which clothe the western slopes of 
the Cascade Mountains, as well as of the strengthen 
ing hot waters and the trout fishing. 


IN THE CHEHALIS VALLEY. 


The Chehalis River headsin the Boisfort Mountains, 
in Western Washington, and after running eastward 
toward the Cascade Mountains for about twenty miles 
makes a long swing around to the west and starts for 
the tide-water of Gray’s Harbor, some eighty miles 
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distant It forms an exceedingly rich agricultural 
valley, which was sparsely settled by hardy pioneers 
at an early day, occupying a few little prairies and 


clearing the most lightly timbered bottoms, and which 
is steadily filling up now with farmers from the East. 


It is said that Lewis County, which covers about half 


the valley, has increased its population 2,000 during | 
the past year. The new-comers understand that they 
must carve their farms out of the woods, but the mild- 
ness of the climate and the remarkable productiveness 


of the soil make it pay to lay out the money and labor 


required to get the timber and stumps off the land. 
One would have to travel a long way to find a farm- 
ing region as attractive to the eye and as generously 
responsive to tillage as this valley. It is a land of 
fruits and flowers, of spreading maples, of rich wheat 
fields and meadows, of fat cattle and sleek, well-fed 
horses, of clear, cold streams and of cheery farm- 
houses with big barns, beehives and orehards, and 
beyond the fir forests which look down upon it you 
can get a glimpse to the eastward of the dazzling, 
symmetrical snow-peak of Mount St. Helens. Do 
you ask about the crops? One of the oldest settlers 
told me that in nine years the lightest yield of wheat 
he ever raised was twenty-five bushels to the acre and 
Oats yield from 
sixty to a hundred bushels. The same fields are crop- 


the heaviest was sixty bushels. 


ped in grain year after year without any manuring. 
What does it cost to clear new farms in this fertile 
valley? Vine maple, with a few big firs, can be taken 
off the land for from $25 to $30 anacre. The vine 
maple stumps rot out in two or three years but the 
only way to get rid of the fir stumps is to blow them 
up with powder. The more fir on the land the costlier 
it is toclear. The custom is to use the newly cleared 
land for pasture until the vine maple stumps rot and 
then attack the firs with powder. The woods afford 
good browsing for cattle, but thrifty farmers, after 
they get fairly started, prefer to keep their cows in 
fenced fields. The winter feeding season is only four 
or five weeks long and timothy grows enormously. 
To raise beef cattle for the markets of Tacoma and 
Seattle, to grow wheat for the mill at Chehalis to 
grind aud to make butter and cheese bring money to 
the farmers’ pockets. Industrious settlers, beginning 
The build- 
ings, fences and clean fields in the valley are the best 


with small means, soon get out of debt. 


possible evidences that farming is profitable. The 
Chehalis Valley has none of the look of a mortgaged 
country, and the banker in the town, who appears to 
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valley in company with Mr. Cogswell, a progressive 
Wisconsin farmer who came out about a year ago 
with a lot of red polled cattle and is building upa 
blooded stock business. We crossed the clear, blue 
river twice, drove over good roads between handsome 
farms, passed through a neck of woods where the tall 
firs seemed columns to support the blue dome of 


| heaven, and where red huckleberries, raspberries and 


sallal berries grew by the wayside, and stopped for a 
chat and a look at the cheese making and the flowers 
as the house of J. G. Browning, whose home would 
be praised by the most fastidious Eastern farmer. Ex- 
cept for the greater luxuriance of all the vegetation it 
reminded me of some of the old farmsteads in the 
Miami Valley, in Ohio. The flower garden occupied 
all the spacious front yard, and was filled with roses, 
lilies, Canterbury bells, pinks, forget-me-nots and 
pansies of surprising size and beauty. 

The town of Chehalis has made no progress since I 
visited it two years ago. It is well situated to make 
a large place, being midway between the Columbia 
River and Puget Sound and having for its support the 
finest Valley in Western Washington; but its people 
lack enterprise and the place is unfortunately fenced 
in by the lands of two owners, who refuse to sell the 
smallest building lot except at exhorbitant prices. 
The town was lately obliged to pay $900 to one of 
these land-owners for an acre of ground on which to 
build a school-house. There are three or four hundred 
people in the town, two newspapers, a flouring mill, 
a dozen stores and four churches. If the owners of 
the land who have got the town corralled would die 
or sell out and a score of active, broad-guage business 
men would come in, Chehalis might be made a town of 
two or three thousand inhabitants in a very short time. 


THE TOWN AND VALLEY OF PUYALLUP. 


Puyallup is the hop metropolis of Washington Ter- 
ritory. Its inhabitants are more interested in the 
probable price of hops next year than in the question 
of who is to be the next President of the United 
States. The hop gardens surround the town on all 
sides with their forests of bare poles in the spring 
and their columns of green vines in the summer time. 
The Puyallup Valley is about thirty miles long and 
from one to four miles wide, ending at Commence- 
ment Bay, in front of the city of Tacoma, and the 
town of Puyallup lies about ten miles up the valley. 
It isa thrifty, neat little place, growing steadily, and 


be doing a slim business, not even needing a clerk to | looking forward to doubling or trebling its present 


help him, said that his trouble was to find people to | 
borrow the money he had obtained in the East to loan of the valley are more extensively cleared. At present 
| not more than one-fifth of these lands are under cul- 


on farm mortgages. Where farmers build good fences 


population of five hundred when the rich loam lands 


and plant orchards and flower gardens, the mortgage | tivation; but every year the forests recede more and 


loan business does not flourish. 


| 


I took a drive of ten or twelve miles through the | 
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more and the hop gardens multiply in number and in- 
crease in area. This valley land is so exceedingly 








fertile, being covered with a deposit of vegetable 
mould of extraordinary depth, that evenin a perfectly 
wild state it is held at prices ranging from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and a huudred 
dollars more must be expended on everv acre to get 
the trees, brush and stumps off. Is it worth this high 
cost? Without question, for the average yield of hops, 
taking a period of five years, is 1,800 pounds to the 
acre. In the course of a drive with J. P. Stewart, 
one of the oldest hop growers in the valley and the 
leading merchant and banker in the town, I was 
shown one field that for the two past years has pro- 
duced two tons per acre. I saw many fields that 
promised to yield from 2,000 to 2,000 pounds per acre 
this season. One field of timothy gives Mr. Stewart 
four tons per acre every year, and as hay sells at $15 
per ton and the expenses of cutting are covered by 
the use of the field for pasture in the spring and fall, 
here is a net return of sixty dollars per acre, which is 
ten per cent. interest on $600 an acre. Such values 
in land in a new country in the remote West will sur- 
prise many of my Eastern readers, but like everything 
else land is worth according to what it will yield. 
With hops at ten cents per pound, from $150 to $250 
can be taken every year from every acre of well- 
managed hop land in the Puyallup Valley. Then 
there are the advantages of an attractive town close 
to the farmers’ homes, a rapidly growing city only 
ten miles away, a great trunk line railroad running 
through the place, and what is perhaps best of all, a 
climate where a farmer can do his ‘‘spring work” all 
winter. People who have once experienced the mild 
winters and cool summers of Western Washington 
are not willing to endure the extremes of heat and 
cold in the East. 

Many people think that hop raising is a good deal 
of a gamble and that the fluctuating prices make 
profits hardly more certain than losses, but if the hop- 
grower will resist the temptation to become a specu- 
lator holding his crop for a rise in the market, and 
will sell promptly as soon as picked, he will find that 
taking a series of years there are fewcrops that make 
as good and sure returns for the capital invested and 
the labor and money expended. Mr. Stewart gives 
the average price he has obtained for his hops since 
he cultivated the first acre in 1871 at 21 cents per 
pound. Ezra Meeker, author of a standard work on 
hop growing, states his average at 15 cents, but he 
leaves out the year when the price went up to $1.25 
per pound and when he made the mistake to hold his 
crop until he could get only 25 cents for it. To show 
the wide variation in price the following figures from 
Mr. Stewart’s books are interesting: In 1871 he sold 
at 6 cents; in 1872 at 874¢ cents; 1873, 23 cents; 1874, 
25 cents; 1875, 1244 cents; 1876, 15% cents; 1877, 
7 cents; 1878, 6 and 15-100 cents; 1879, 21 cents; 1880, 
15 cents; 1881, 15 cents; 1882, three tons for 13 and 
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PUYALLUP, W. T.—[From a sketch by Krause. 
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VIEW IN THE AHTANUM VALLEY, NEAR NORTH YAKIMA, W. T.—[ From a aketch by Krause. 


the balance for 58!¢ cents; 1885, four tons for 30 
and the balance for 16 cents; 1884, average of 17 
cents; 1885, 8 cents; 1886 average of 28 cents. His 
average yield for fifteen years was 1,800 pounds to 
the acre and his average net profit $200 per acre. Mr. 
Ramsey, a hop-buyer from Wisconsin, whom I met in 
Puyallup, told me that the average crop in that State 
does not exceed 600 pounds per acre and that the crop 
of the famous Otsego County district, in the State of 
New York, averages only 800 pounds. Thus it ap- 
pears that the Puyallup hop-grower gets three times 
as many pounds from an acre of land as the best hop 
regions in the East produce. 

Labor in the picking season would be dear in Puy- 
allup were it not for the Indians, who come in great 
numbers from the reservations on Puget Sound and 
even from as far as the distant islands and inlets of 
British Columbia, in their picturesque, high-prowed 
canoes, to earn money to buy the few simple neces- 
saries of their primitive life. They are a peaceable 
people and reasonably industrious. The hop-picking 
season is for them a sort of annual festivity when 
they do their visiting and when the young people ar- 
range their marriages. Their fleet of canoes, drawn 
up on the shores of the milky Puyallup River, and the 
little huts which they build for themselves of brush 
and leayes, add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
hop-harvest time. 

Puyallup has become a market-gardening com- 
munity as well as the hop metropolis. Now that 
‘Tacoma has grown to be a big place with 15,000 peo- 
ple and hopes of 50,000 in a few years, the business 
of raising vegetables and berries is beginning to 
attract a good deal of attention, I saw some marvel- 
lously productive gardens near the village and sam- 
pled the fruit from a raspberry patch of one acre and 
one-sixth from which 6,000 pounds of fruit were sold 
last year. The owner had leased it for one-third of 
the crop and the lessee said he should get 8,000 
pounds from it this season. The rich soil, the pleasant 
surroundings of hop-gardens and evergreen forests 
and nearness to the city are beginning to make Puy- 
allup a place for suburban homes for business men 
and working men whose week days are spent in 
stores, offices or shops in Tacoma. Acre tracts can be 
bought for less money than a twenty-five foot front 
lot costs in the city and all articles of food are com- 
paratively cheap. As long as the Indian reservation 
shuts off the lower end of the valley from settlement 





Puyallup will be the nearest point to Tacoma where 
rich land can be found. In other directions the land 
is all fir uplandor gravelly prairie. The uplands will 
be slowly cleared for pasture and fruit farms, but not 
much progress will be made in this direction until the 
highly fertile valleys are thickly populated. Some 
settlers have recently gone upon the fir lands near 
Puyallup with the intention of raising prunes. It 
takes time for a prune orchard to yield any return, 
but once in bearing, ten or fifteen acres will give a 
family a very comfortable, independent living. While 
waiting five or six years for the trees to bear the set- 
tlers will work for wages in the hop fields, keep a few 
cows to run in the woods and gradually clear a few 
fields for grass and grain. With 160 acres of free 
homestead land for each family and with preserving 
industry they will work out their problem successfully. 

Puyallup has a good weekly newspaper, Commerce, 
which makes a specialty of hop interests and hop 
market reports. It has a solid little bank, an opera 
house, a handsome public school building, a very 
creditable hotel costing $25,000, and water-works sup- 
plied from pure springs. With the coal trains, run- 
ning down to Tacoma from the mines at the head of 
the valley, the local trains between Tacoma and 
Seattle and the overland freight and passenger trains, 
the railway traffic on the Northern Pacific passing 
through the town amounts to eighteen trains a day. 
The neighboring hop fields cover about 1,500 acres. 
Hop raising attracts a notably intelligent class of far- 
mers and the society of the valley, both in town and 
country, is excellent. Indeed, there is an air of com- 
fort, taste and prosperity in the whole valley. And 
there is room and opportunity for more people to 
come in and share these advantages of a delightful 
climate, a productive soil, a special farming industry 
and agreeable social conditions. 





PRAIRIE SCHOONERS. 


‘“‘Do you mean to say this ship comes into your har- 
bor all the way from Japan?” inquired a stranger 
standing on the Northern Pacific docks in Tacoma 
while the staunch ship Wm. J. Rotch, tea-laden from 
Yokohoma, was being made fast. ‘‘Well, I have 


lived out on the prairies in Nebraska and Kansas, a 
long time and the only thing of the ‘‘shipping” sort 
we had was an occasional prairie schooner sailing 
down across the plains at a half-knot an hour speed, 
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her top sails lettered in charcoal ‘‘Kansas or Bust,” 
jib-boom slotted in between two gaunt horses, and a 
steering geer consisting of a half dozen pieces of 
hemp rope tied together. The captain would turn 
his crew in among us, and he would usually go into 
the coasting business—hauling grain from the farm 
to the town elevators, receive orders on the stores for 
his pay, and trade his orders into groceries to take 
home to his family on his return trip. Frequently a 
good portion of the grocery bill went down on the 
grocer’s slate. I can tell you, I don’t want any more 
two-horse schooner shipping in mine, and I am going 
to move out here where they bring in and carry out 
great cargoes in real ships, and in all seasons of the 
year. Then look at those long trains rolling in and 
out of your city—North East and South. Why around 
your freight houses and depots the crowds are busy 
loading and unloading cars, steamers and _ ships, 
while the crowds around our depots in Kansas stand 
there with their hands in their pockets counting the 
cars your laboring men have loaded or are to unload 
away out here.” The man turned from the busy scene 
and sauntering down Pacific Avenue turned into Samp- 
son and Durgin’s office and made investments in some 
of the choice real estate on their list. He is now an 
enthusiastic Pacific Coaster. We might add that this 
firm make investments for non-residents in any por 
tion of Western Washington, having some choice 
farm as well as city property on their books. 
-* @e- . 


A COMPROMISE WHICH WAS NOT RATIFIED. 


First Boy (to companion across the street)— 

“Say, Jimmy, come over on dis side an’ play.”’ 

Second Boy—‘‘Dassent, De ole man sez if I go over 
dere again he’ll lick me. You come over here.” 

F, B.—‘‘I dassent neither. My ole man sez he’! 
break my back if I don’t stay over on dis side.” 

S. B.—‘‘I wish I was as big as me brudder Dan, I'd 
lam de face offen my ole man.” 

F. B.—‘‘1 don’t. Me mudder gives my ole man all he 
can stand now. She trun him down cellar last night.”’ 

S. B.—‘*My mudder is dead. Say, ye gota ball?” 

F. B.—**You bet, an’ it’s a lulu.” 

S. B.—‘‘Let’s have a game of ketch.’ 

F. B.—‘‘All right.” 

They do, and the result is a broken window in 
each house; also a broken spirit in each boy when 
their respective dads return.—Albany Journal, 


’ 
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A STORY OF THE COMSTOCK LODE. 


The Goblin Frog That Pointed out to Peter O’Reilly 
the Great Luck in Store for Him. 

Peter O'Reilly was a pioneer miner of Nevada and 
one of the discoverers of the great Comstock silver 
londe—one of the two men who turned to the light of 
day that glittering ore which was the first of over 
$500,000,000 since taken from the wonderful vein 
then hit upon. For years before he made the great 
diseovery O'Reilly had been working among the gold 
placers of Gold Canyon, a wet weather tributary of 
the Carson River, in which gold was discovered as 
early as 1852. In this canyon he wrought with pan 
and rocker, and at times with much success, some- 
times taking out several hundred dollars in a few 
days, for the ground was very rich in spots. 

**Pete” was fond of rambling away alone along the 
meanderings of the canyon in search of the rich spots 
that were to be found by those who diligently sought 
forthem. He liked to be by himself and to mine in 
his own way. Provided he could find a few ‘‘colors” 
(small particles of gold) he would dig and pan away 
for days, quite confident that his luck would at last 
lead him to the right spot, and his labors be richly 
rewarded. 

Peter O'Reilly was not only a Spiritualist, but also 
a firm believer in all manner of signs and omens. He 
heard voices, as did the heroes of Ossian, in the sigh- 
ing breeze and extracted a meaning from all the 
sounds of hill and vale that reached his ear. The end 
of all this was (a few years after the discovery of the 
Comstock lode) that he became insane, and finally 
died in a private asylum at Woodbridge, Cal. 

A writer in the San Francisco Examiner tells how 
his great luck came to him. It appears that the last 
mining O'Reilly ever did in Gold Canyon was when 
he started in to prospect a bar on which he found a 
previous locator in the person of a frog, which held a 
‘‘squatter’s” right to the place, and which frog almost 
immediately began to give him trouble. 

Pete began his mining operations by constructing a 
small dam to turn the rill flowing in the canyon into 
a little ditch that led to his ‘‘panning hole’ at the 
lower end of the bar. 

The little reservoir formed by the dam held only 
about a dozen hogsheads of water. It was soon after 
this reservoir filled that Pete first had notice of the 
presence on his c'aim of the frog. He had sunk a pit 
in the gravel of the bar almost down to the bed-rock, 
and washed out two or three pans of dirt that yielded 
well. He was down in this prospect hole filling his 
pan with some particularly promising gravel, when 
he heard a small, squeaky voice sing out ‘‘struck it?” 

Pete was at the moment deeply absorbed in the 
work in which he was engaged, and the shrill, squeak- 
ing voice ringing out so near at hand and asking a 
question that so exactly chimed in with the train of 
thought running through his head so startled him that 
his pick almost fell from his hands. He pricked up 
his ears and looked about in all directions to see 
whence proceeded the cheery little voice. Almost he 
expected to discover a little red mantled fairy peering 
out at him from some neighboring clump of willows 
or some tall tuft of grass. As he thus stood gazing 
about in open-mouthed amazement the little voice 
again piped out: “Struck it? Struck it? Struck it?” 

Turning his eyes in the direction whence proceeded 
the inquiring voice, Pete presently descried a small 
green frog mounted upon a stick that projected an 
inch or two above the surface of the water in his 
reservoir. The frog was but a rod or two away, and 
seemed as Pete thought, to be looking inquiringly into 
his eyes. 

“Struck it? Struck it? Struck it?” again said the 
frog. 

‘*Are ye schpakin’ to me, sor,” said Pete. 

‘Struck it!” says the frog. 

‘It’s a good omen,” said Pete. ‘The little feller 
says I’ve sthruck it. Though he’s no counthryman o’ 
mine, I believe in me sowl he manes well by me, and 
that I have sthruck it in this very hole.” 

So saying, Pete carried the pan of dirt he had dug 








to his panning place, panned it out and did nut get a 
‘color.”” He was not astonished a little at this result, 
and was much inclined to call the frog a liar, but, on 
turning to look for him, the little fellow was gone. 
He went to his pit and dug another pan of dirt, 
listening all the time to hear what the frog would 
have to say about it. Not a word did the frog say, 
however. 

Pete washed out the pan of dirt and got gold in the 
value of nearly a dollar. ‘‘Aha! ye little devil!” 
cried he, ‘‘where air ye now? Ye didn’t have a word 
to say this time.” 

Well pleased with his luck, Pete began digging 
another pan of gravel from the place where he had 
got the last, expecting another rich result. He had 
been at work only half a minute before the little 
voice rang out sharp and clear: ‘‘Struck it? Struck it? 
Struck it?” 

“Oh, yes, you little fool!” cried Pete, ‘‘its aisy for 
you to say ‘Sthruck it! Sthruck it! Sthruck it!’ after 
ye’ve seen what I’ve got in my pan.” 

“Struck it! Struck it! Struck it!”’ cried the frog in 
what seemed to Pete a triumphant tone. 

‘All right, me bye!” cheerily assented Pete, nodding 
his head towards the little fellow that sat winking and 
blinking on the end of the stick. ‘‘All right, me bye; 
av coorse I’ve struck it!’ 

Pete then picked up his pan of gravel, carried it to 
the water hole, washed it out and did not find a speck 
of gold. ‘‘You’re the worst liar I iver saw!” cried 
Pete, rising up from his work and shaking his fist in 
the direction of the frog. Not a sign of the frog did 
he see, however, the little fellow having very 
prudently retired to the bottom of the pond. 

Pete grumbled for a time, then went and dug 
another pan of gravel. As he was carrying the dirt 
to his panning place the frog stuck his head above 
the water and called out, “Struck it?” and again no 
gold was found. Thus it went. When the frog said 
nothing he got a good yield of gold, but when he 
made his usual inquiry—sneering inquiry Pete now 
considered it to be—no gold was found. 

At last Pete had washed so many pans of dirt out 
of which the frog had charmed all the gold that he 
began to grow very angry. He was also not a little 
discouraged. Finally, just as he began to scrape the 
gravel out of a very promising crevice, and just as he 
was beginning to think the frog would this time hold 
his tongue, out came the little fellow with his ‘Struck 
it? Struck it?” 

Pete quietly laid down his crevicing spoon, slyly 
gathered two or three big rocks, then softly, on tip- 
toe, began stealing towards his little persecutor, and 
just as the frog cried out, ‘‘Struck it? Struck it? the 
irate O'Reilly let drive at him with a rock so huge 
that it could have been hurled by no lesser Ajax. The 
rock missed its mark, but raised a great commotion in 
the little pond. 

Thinking he had given his bad angel a fright that 
would last him a fortnight, Pete returned to his work. 
He had almost filled his pan with very rich looking 
dirt, when up popped the frog’s head and out came 
his tantalizing ‘Struck it? Struck it?” 

Pete threw the pan of gravel as far as he could 
send it and made for the frog, determined on its des- 
truction. He would stand no more of its infernal 
deviltry. 

Shovel in hand, he waded out into the middle of 
the little reservoir and scooped and tore about in it 
with a vigor and venom of a mad bull. Once or twice 
he saw, or imagined he saw, the frog dart through 
the discolored water and brought down the back of 
the shovel on the spot with such a ‘“‘spat’”’ that the 
blow might have been heard a mile away. 

At last, not seeing anything more of the frog, Pete 
concluded that he had killed him. He gave the little 
animal a parting curse, and being wrought up to such 
a pitch of excitement and nervousness that he could 
work no more that afternoon, strode away put on his 
coat and went home. 

The next morning he returned to his claim and his 
work. He had washed out several pans of dirt, and 








was getting good pay out of all he washed when 


suddenly there fell upon his ear the shrill cry of 
“Struck it?” 

The first note sent a thrill through Peter’s stalwart 
frame like the sharp shock of an electrical battery; 
then a chill fell upon his heart and his hair almost 
rose on end. His evil genius, as he now firmly 
believed the little green frog to be, was still there, 
alive and at his old tricks. 

‘“*May the curse o’ the howly Saint Pathrick light 
on ye!” cried Pete. Then he kicked over the pan of 
dirt he dug and made a rush for the reservoir, the 
frog ‘‘plumping” under the water with a little chirp 
at his approach. Again Pete went into the reservoir 
with his long handled shovel. He charged about, but 
could see nothing of the frog nor anything that looked 
like it. Being determined to do his enemy this time, 
Pete went for his pan and began trying to bail out the 
reservoir. Finding this too great a task, he got his 
pick, dug down the embankment of rocks and earth 
forming the little dam, and eagerly watched, with up- 
lifted shovel for the frog as the water ran off. The 
water all ran out of the reservoir, but his little tor- 
mentor was nowhere to be seen. 

Pete waded out into the oozy bed of the pond, 
digging and pJoughing about with his shovel; but he 
failed to start the goblin frog. He then arrived at the 
very reasonable conclusion that the little imp had 
gone down the stream with the body of water that 
rushed out of the reservoir when it was opened. He 
cruised about the spot for an hour or more, going 
down the channel of the canyon, turning over rocks 
and beating tufts of grass with his shovel, but saw 
nothing of the frog. Thinking his evil genius had 
been washed down through the canyon into the Car- 
son River, Pete rebuilt his dam in order that he might 
have water ready for use in the morning. This job 
done, he went home, feeling quite sure that he had 
either killed or permanently ousted his little enemy. 

The next day he returned to his work. Before 
starting in, however, he walked round the reservoir 
several times, peering keenly into the water and 
kicking every bunch of grass about its margin. The 
frog was nowhere to b> seen or started. 

Pete then went to his prospect hole and began 
digging, stopping occasionally, however, to cock an 
eye towards the pond and listen for the frog. There 
was no sign of the little imp and Pete’s heart grew 
lighter. He had dug a pan of dirt without the usual 
bated interruption and was on his way to wash it cut 
when—‘‘Struck it? Struck it?” was squeaked from 
the pond by the goblin frog. 

This was too much for Pete. The pan dropped 
from his hands, his under-jaw fell, and he sank down 
upon the nearest bowlders. As he was wondering if 
it was possible for him ever in any way to rid himself 
of the evil thing that destroyed his luck, the frog 
again called out as cheerily as ever, ‘‘Struck it? 
Struck it?” 

‘‘May the devil burn ye!” cried Pete. ‘No, 1 
haven’t sthruck it, and what’s more I never will 
sthrike it wid ye there, ye dirty little blackguard! 
Must I be comin’ afther ye again, ye unclean baste o’ 
the devil?” 

“Struck it!” said the frog. 

“Ye think so?” cried Pete sarcastically, and catch- 
ing up a pick he ran to the reservoir and began dig- 
ging down the embankment. 

Soon, however, he paused in this work, and throw- 
ing down his pick said, *‘No, it’s of no use. Haven’t 
I thried to get him in all manner o’ ways? No, when 
I get the wather off he’ll be gone. He’s no human 
frog. Ill jist let him howld possession and I’!! hunt 
me another place. Divil a lick will I ever sthrike 
here again; it’s the divil’s own child he is. I’ve 
heard birds talk and bastes talk but niver wan o’ thim 
all that could schpake so plain as this little green 
divil that’s widout either feathers or hair—he’s not 
human.” 

Pete began gathering up his tools and clothes with 
the intention of vacating the place, when he stopped 
and gazed wistfully at his prospect hole. 

“A promising place, too, it was in the main,” said 
he. ‘‘Howly Mother! Shall I, a Christian and a good 
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Catholic, be tormented away by a dirty little heretic 
baste like you? No, I'll give him a warmin’ yit, and 
all the likes of him. Ill pepper him to-morrow!” So 
saying, Pete put on his coat and struck out for home, 
turning to shake his fist towards the pond as he 
departed. 

The next morning Pete went up towards John- 
town, a little trading post about a mile above his 
claim, and borrowed a shotgun; then he bought a 
quantity of powder and shot and returned towards 
his mine ina vengeful mood. Again and again he 
said as he strode along: ‘I'll kill that frog if it’s 
among the possibilities!” 

On reaching his claim Pete crawled to a big rock 
near the pond, and, seating himself upon it, watched 
patiently for over an hour, but the frog of Hades was 
neither to be seen nor heard. 

‘‘He has run away,” said Pete, ‘‘but I’ll kill him if 
he’s anywhere on the face of the green earth!” 

He then moved cautiously along down the canyon. 
Although frogs were quite common on the Carson 
River, they were seldom seen in Gold Canyon. At 
last, however, Pete saw what hethought might be his 
tormentor. He blazed away with his gun and 
stretched the creature lifeless on the margin of the 
rill. He was beginning to rejoice over the victory he 
had gained when up from the spot leaped another 
fro, the very picture of that he had killed. Pete 
looked at this new apparition, then turned and gazed 
on the slaughtered animal, to be sure he was dead. 
Finding it still stretched on the ground, he went after 
the second frog, which he finally succeeded in killing. 
All that day he hunted up and down in the canyon, 
blazing away at everything that moved. He slaugh- 
tered many toads and lizards, but only one other frog. 

The next day he was again out with his gun, and 
every day for about a week, extending his hunt as 
far as the Carson River, and firing away many pounds 
of shot to little effect. He talked of little but frogs, 
and the miners along the canyon, who always found 
great sport in his eccentricities and in his supersti- 
tious notions, ‘‘stuffed’? him with many stories of the 
baleful influences of frogs and toads. 

One morning, to the surprise of the jocular miners 
of the camp, for whom his insane warfare on the frogs 
had afforded great sport, instead of starting out with 
his gun, Pete took his pan and crevicing spoon, and 
departed down the canyon in the direction of his 
claim. An hour later Pete came tearing up the can- 
yon to the camp wild-eyed. ‘‘I’ll niver sthrike pick 
intil this canyon again!” cried he. ‘That imp o’ the 
divil is still there on me claim! I was but jist liftin’ 
me second pan of dirt whin he raised his head from 
the water and says ‘Pate, have ye sthruck it?’ sez he. 
‘May the divil bless me,’ says I, ‘if ye can’t pick intil 
it again.” No more I will. That frog is no human 
frog—it’s a child o’ hell!” 

Pete O’Reilly kept his word; he at once ‘‘pulled up 
stakes” in Gold Canyon. He struck for Six Mile 
Canyon, five miles to the northward. Taking Pat 
McLaughlin for a partner, the two began mining at 
the head of the canyon, where Virginia City now 
stands, and there the pair presently ‘struck it”’— 
struck the great Comstock silver lode, the hidden 
treasure house of the gnomes and the wonder of the 
whole mining world. But for the ‘goblin frog” 
O'Reilly would probably have continued mining in 
Gold Canyon and to this day the Comstock and the 
‘Big Bonanza” might have remained undiscovered. 
But for that frog the names of Mackay, Fair and a 
score of other mining millionaires would not now be 
known throughout the world. 

*e-- 
On the Father’s Side. 

It was in Salt Lake City. They were inspecting a 
Sunday school. Two little boys were called up. 

‘‘What is your name?” he asked. ‘Sammy Jones.” 

‘*How old are you?” ‘*Thirteen.” 

‘‘What is your name?” the other was asked. ‘‘Sam- 
my Jones.” 

‘“‘And your age?” ‘*Thirteen.” 

‘“‘Why, are you twins?” ‘Yes,'please sir,"0n the 
father’s side.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 











THE STAMPEDE IN DICK DODD’S SALOON. 


A Frontier Incident. 


We were stationed in the valley, 
Beside a turbid branch, 

In the good old days of Texas, 
When they called a house a ranch. 


Bill Bareback was my captain, 
Alas! I really fear, 

His habits war'’nt as regular 
As became a volunteer. 


Or rather rashly regular, 
In his impulsive way, 

He took his toddy straight at noon, 
And kept it up all day. 


And when the shades of evening fell, 
He laughed sweet sleep to scorn; 
And while the liquor lasted whooped 

The racket up till morn. 


It chanced that certain citizens, 
Felt called on to complain, 

For Jack had “painted red”’ the town, 
And promised to again. 


So settled in their stupid minds, 
To buck the captain back, 

But did not fully comprehend, 

* Or estimate old Jack. 





At length he gathered up a keg, 
"Twas marked “‘Dupont’s best glaze,’ 
And striding fiercely to the hearth, 
He dropped it on the blaze. 
Remarking in his pleasant way, 
Though some might think him rough, 
“I fancy, gentlemen, this crowd, 
Have all lived long enough.” 
They didn’t stop to hear our friend, 
Orate upon that floor; 
Some patronized the window, 
Some “lit out”’ by the door 
The bravest ran a hundred yards, 
The cowards quickly cached, 
And one, more frightened than the rest, 
Into his pig pen dashed. 
One fellow said his mule was sick, 
He quite forgot till then; 
Another thought he “heerd his wife, 
A callin of old Ben.” 
They listened patiently to hear 
The terrible report; 
One hinted for the captain's sake, 
The coroner be brought. 


But somehow no explosion came, 
As in that freezing air, 

They waited, chillily to note, 
The final toss and tear. 

Still everything remained serene; 
There came no flare or blast, 

No sudden rending of the roof, 
No flerce explosive crash 





“SOME PATRONIZED THE WINDOW, 
SOME ‘LIT OUT’ BY THE DOOR.” 


A man of wonderful resource, 
They tried it on in vain, 

He never seemed to heed their slights, 
Or pay them back again. 


Yet keenly watched their little game, 
And swore by his two bars, 

He’d make those fellows capers cut, 
Or never win his stars. 


It chanced upon a winter night, 
And mighty cold at that, 

My senior started out—not tight, 
But a hot-brick in his hat.— 


He dropped into Dick Dodd's saloon, 
On festive mission bent, 

Where not a man among them moved, 
With welcoming intent. 


But crowded closer 'round the fire, 
Though bitter was the night; 

While Jack beyond the cheerful blaze, 
Could never get a sight. 


Yet uttered not a single word, 
But gazed upon the scene, 
With sadness in his placid eyes, 

And aspect quite serene. 


Dodd ran a kind of general store, 
A bar’and grocery .too; 

Licensed to peddle powder, rum, 
Red-eye and mountain dew. 





So creeping back by slow degrees 
One braver than the rest 

Crawled to the window and peeped in, 
Then swore “may I be blessed.” 


For sitting calmly on a seat, 
The warmest in the place, 

Old Jack was gazing on the fire, 
With pleased and placid face. 


His right hand held a horn of grog, 
Selected with much care, 

He puffed a'private meerschaum, 
Some frightened fool left there. 


“Come in,”’ he cried, as one by one, 
The crowd crept to the door; 

“I've burned that empty onion keg, 
That held Dupont before. 


“T knew right well such fools would scare 
So dropped it on the logs, 

To teach you fellows, gentlemen 
Don’t quarrel much with hogs. 


“But conquer by convincing means, 
In mild persuasive way; 

I'll say good evening now to all; 
You won't forget to-day. 


“The next time that you want to keep, 
The fire from old Jack, 
Don’t leave an empty powder keg, 
A-laying on the rack.” | 
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THrovuagu Northern Dakota, on the Manitoba road, 
the wheat looked 


There had been a great deal more rain than usual in 


crop well as we came through. 


June and all vegetation was green and luxuriant. 
Devil’s Lake City has made some progress since I last 
saw it three years ago. Grand Forks also looks pros 
So does Crookston, on the Minnesota side of 
Valley. Many of the 


do not seem to be getting ahead. They complain that 


perous 
the Red River smaller towns 
the Manitoba has built so many lines of late that grain 
buying and merchandise selling is diffused among a 
multitude of local stations, and that there is con- 
sequently not as much centering of business as there 
At the same 
time the land is steadily being occupied by new set- 


was when the region was first settled. 


tlers, as is attested by the many new houses and 
claim shanties and the frequency of newly-broken 
fields. The wheat acreage will be much greater this 
year than last. There is everywhere room for more 


people to find homes upon the fertile Dakota soil. 


Ar Lewiston, in June, I met Judge Buck, formerly 
of Winona, Minn., who had just completed his eighth 
year of service on the Federal bench in Idaho, and at 
the close of his second term had turned the office over 
to Judge Logan, his Democratic successor. Judge 
Buck has a ranch near Lewiston and intends to travel 
the circuit of Northern Idaho as a lawyer. Among 
other anecdotes he tells of the Idaho bar I remember 
Iie was trying a case not long ago at 


Cour d’Alene gold region. On one 


the following. 
Murray in the 
side were two young lawyers, Winston lately from 
North Carolina, and Singleton, a son of the famous 
On the other was W. H. 


Claggett, an old-time frontier lawyer. 


Mississippi Congressman. 
Winston in 
his speech frequently referred to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and Singleton complimented the eloquent 
North 


began by saying: 


remarks of the gentleman from Carolina. 
When it came Claggett’s turn he 
‘‘Now that these geographical gentlemen have finished 
their oratory, I shall call the attention of the jury to 


the facts in this case.” 


One Sunday in June last, Manager Holcomb, of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, invited a 
small party of Eastern friends to make a steamboat 
excursion to the Falls of the Willamette. One of the 
company’s big river boats ascended the narrow wind- 
until the spray of the falls fell upon the 


ing strean 


little group of admiring guests clustered upon her 


hurricane deck. Then the Government canal and 
locks were visited and the mills and the dry dock for 
What struck 


the practical men of the party, two of, whom were 


upper river boats on the opposite shore. 


railway directors from New York city, was the small 
use made of the immense water-power. Here is a per- 
pendicular fall of forty-one feet, affording forty per 
cent. more power than the falls of St. Anthony at 
Minneapolis, yet the the only manufactories are a 
woolen mill, a flouring mill and a saw mill. 
City, the town at thé falls, is a city only in name, its 


Oregon 


population not exceeding fifteen hundred souls. With 
railway facilities, with water transportation both above 
and below the falls and with Portland only fifteen 
miles distant, it would seem that this picturesque 





place cannot long remain the quiet village that it now 
is. Free use of the power for ten years is offered by 
the corporation controlling it. 

I MET in Milwaukee last month a man who has 
made more people laugh, and made more money by 
making people laugh than any other writer of this 
W. Peck, editor of Peck’s 
He looks to be 


moustache and im- 


generation—I mean George 
Sun and author of **Peck’s Bad Boy.” 
about fifty with his gray hair, 
perial, and unlike stage comedians, is not at all solemn 
in his ways. He has a merry eye, and a droll droop 
to his eyelids and when he talks he unconsciously 
He told me that three 
theatrical companies are still playing a dramatization 
About 


the sale of his books I did not need ask for they are 


says odd and amusing things. 


of his *‘Bad Boy” and paying him a royalty. 
to be seen on every newstand and every train boy 
puts them into traveler’s laps. Mr. Peck lives in a 
handsome house in Milwaukee and has a pretty place 


in the country. It is not many years since he was 


working as sub-editor for Brick Pomeroy at $25 a 
week. 

Or all American cities I think Milwaukee most 
agreeable for summer residence. Lake Michigan’s 


immense expanse of cool waters gives the air a 
peculiar quality of freshness and a lower temperature 
by from five to fifteen degrees than can be found a few 
miles back in the interior. The well-shaded streets 
There are 


For amuse- 


make pleasant drives and promenades. 
interesting excursions by lake and river. 
ments there is an excellent art gallery, and every 
night you can hear a standard opera fairly well sung, 
in a big cool building in the midst of a handsome park, 
and at a cost of from twenty-five to seventy-five cents 
only. Then the spirit of the city is one of easy-going 
conservatism and comfort and is grateful to one seek- 


ing summer repose. 


THE enormous gain in the value of real estate in 
growing western cities is strikingly shown by a recent 
occurrence, <A piece of property in Minneapolis was 
bought thirty years ago for $32. In time it became 
by inheritance the property of a sister of Ben Hopkins, 
the wholesale druggist of Milwaukee. Not long ago 
Mr. Hopkins came to Minneapolis and sold it for 
$60,000. 


MUSIC, 


It opens the gates of heaven 
Till we hear the angels sing, 

And the anthems glad, triumphant, 
On our sodden senses ring 

Wecan hear the deep chords throbbing, 
And the swelling chorus sweet, 

And hark to the 
When a myriad voices meet. 


ise and falling 


But it tears the dark graves open, 
And we see our dead again, 

Hear the bitter, last words spoken, 
And feel the sickening rain 

Of hot, sad tears that blot with grief 
The world to the very skies. 

Till the flowers forget to blossom 
And the dear old sun to rise. 


And then it shrieks of battlefields, 
And the earth all red with slain, 
And we feel the shock of cannon 
And the bullets’ deadly rain. 
How the horseman yonder falters! 
How the swords flash in the sun! 
The hosts send forth the battle-cry 
Till the dead-strewed field is won. 


Now the music throbs and quivers; 
How the placid river flows! 

See the moonbeams on the water, 
Where the snow-white lily blows! 

Hear the lover whisper pleading, 
Hear the tender, low reply, 

While the nightingale is pouring 
Her song to the star-lit sky. 


And on it floats and trembles still, 
And trails into faintest air, 

Till our hearts grow full to bursting, 
And our feet are on the stair 

That leads to the great wide ether, 
Where the spirit-life is free, 

And we forget our earthly pain 
In a vast, sweet harmony. 
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FRUITFUL WASHINGTON. 


The fecundity of the soil of Washington Territory 
in conjunction with our climate render its adaptability 
for diversified crops practically without limit. Every 
season some agricultural experiment is made and in 
most cases successfully. Small fruit culture has 


proven so satisfactory in its results that canneries are 





will do well to establish like canning and preserving 
works. Fora few years past, experimental tobacco 
farming has been going on in the western part of the 
Territory and the success that has attended it, is 
shown by the following article, clipped from the 
Tacoma Ledger. 

‘Mr. Bland, at North Yakima, recently procured a 
specimen of tobacco from the Moxee Company, which 








being projected in the older fruit growing regions, 
where the orchards have attained age sufficient to 
justify confidence in good and unfailing crops. Next 
season will see the successful operation of such an 
industry all over the Territpry where there are bear- 
ing orchards. The revenue from fruit canneries has 
been one of the great agricultural resources of Cali- 
fornia and with all the facilities at hand our Territory 
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he pronounces in quality, color or gloss for wrappers 
as superior to any in the United States that has come 
under his notice. He remarked that twenty-five acres 
in the Moxee Valley in tobacco would produce from 
35,000 to 37,000 pounds, which, at fifteen cents a 
pound would bring $225 an acre, or $5,625 for twenty- 
five acres. In all probability this firm, which is rated 
in the East at from $500,000 to $750,000 capital, will 
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invest in Washington Territory and engage in the 
cultivation of this paying crop. 

We do not know whether the farmers of Eastern 
Washington have attempted to raise the weed, and 
without experiment nothing can be predicted as to 
the adaptability of this part of the Territory fo 
tobacco culture. The figures given by Mr. Bland, 
who is an expert in this line, show that tobacco is a 
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very valuable crop, and the extensive engaging in its 
culture would add many dollars to the wealth of the 
Territory.—Spokane Falls Chronicle. 





ForrIGNn ‘Tourtst—‘*What do you do when you go 
to the lakes, fish?” Local Tourist—‘‘No.” ‘‘Hunt?” 
“Nop.” ‘*What then?” ‘‘Wait for the train to come 
back.” —Minneavolis Tribune. 
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How to Handle the Hat. 


rhe following rules are supplied by a New York 
hatter to his customers: 

If you pass a lady, though a stranger, in the hall of 
a hotel, on the stair, or if you do her any little ser- 


vice, such as restoring her fan or glove or if she 


makes an inquiry of youor you of her, raise your hat. 
A gentleman walking with an acquaintance raises 
his hat to those persons to whom his friend salutes, 
but does not bow. 
Gentlemen remove their hats in hotel elevators 
when ladies ar 
Well 


meeting them 


e present. 
bred men lift their hats to their wives upon 
in a public place as deferentially as to 


any other lady 


Don’t Worry if You’d Live Long. 
Possibly you know a man who is up in the eighties 
that steps out briskly, reads without glasses and eats 
heartily H 


men at halt 


‘omplexion is as fresh as that of most 


his age, and fresher than that of many 
women who are yet in the matrimonial market. He 
interest, recalls events 


reads the news of the day with 


that transpired half a century ago, and could trans- 
act business successfully if necessary. That man had 
bided his time. 


he was baulked, had he 


Had he fumed and fretted whenever 
stormed when disappointed 
or gone into the dumps because his neighbor had been 
more successful in business or more lucky in specula- 
tion, he would have been old and wrinkled or dead. 


I iverpool Co rier. 


How Long a Child Should Sleep. 
A healthy baby for the first two months or so 
After that a baby 
sleep in the fore- 


spends most of its time asleep. 


should have at least two hours of 
noon and one hour in the afternoon, 
to teach almost 


regular habit. Ev 


any infant to adopt this as a 


possible 


en to the age of four or five years 








| culture, 


and it is quite | 


a child should have one hour of sleep, or at least rest 

in bed, before its dinner, and it should be put to bed 
evening and left undisturbed 
for twelve or fourteen hours. Up to the fifteenth 
year most young people require ten hours, and till the 
twentieth year nine hours. After that age every one 
finds out how much he or she requires, though as a 


| at six or seven in the 


general rule at least six to eight hours are necessary. 
Eight hours’ sleep will prevent more nervous derange- 
ment in women than any medicines can cure. During 
growth there must be ample sleep if the brain is to 
develop to its full extent, and the more nervous ex- 
citable or precocious a chgjd is, the longer sleep 
shouid it get if its intellectual progress is not to come 
to a premature standstill or its life to be cut short at 
an early age.—Dr. C. Fred Pollock in the Chau- 
tauquan, 


The Care of the Eyes. 

At the sanitary convention held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., not long ago, Dr. C. J. Lundy, of Detroit, 
read a paper on ‘“‘Ilygiene in Relation to the Eye.” 
In concluding, he laid down the following rules. 

1. Avoid reading and study by poor light. 

2. Light should come from the side, and not from 
the back or from the front. 

8. Do not read or study while suffering great 
bodily fatigue or during recovery from illness. 

4. Do not read while lying down. 

5. Do not use the eyes too long at a time for near 
work, but give them occasional periods of rest. 
6. Reading and study should be done 
atically. 

7. During study 


system- 
avoid the stooping position or 
whatever tends to produce congestion of the head and 
face. 

8. Select well printed books. 

9. Correct errors of refraction with proper glasses. 

10. Avoid bad hygienic conditions and the use of 
alcohol and tobacco. 

11. Take sufficient exercise in the open air. 

12. Let the physical keep pace with the mental 
for asthenopia is most usually observed in 
those who are lacking in physical development. 


Into Gulfs of Space. 


The great Lick telescope, although not yet in full 
working order, has demonstrated its superior power 
by its clearer presentation of objects located in the 
solar system and its discoveries in the infinitely more 
remote stellar universe. Its latest performance is 
said to be the discovery of suns, which, because it has 
proved to be so empty to all other telescopes, has been 
called decisively, ‘‘the hole in the sky.” Mr. Boutwell 
once wanted to see Andrew Johnson shot out through 
that “hole in the sky”—never dreaming that the 
alleged hole 
many of which, were very likely, are bigger than ours, 
and all of which probably have their own systems of 
attendant planets. Suns so remote that their light, 
flashing through the star depths at the rate of 187,000 
miles per second, takes a thousand years to reach our 
world may well have remained hitherto unseen, 
buried in fathomless space. It takes a fraction over 
eight minutes for the sun’s light to reach the earth, 
but the sun is only 92,000,000 miles distant. It is 
useless for the mind to try to grasp, in a “realizing 
,”’ even such distances as 92,000,000 miles. As 
to shoreless depths of outer space, peopled as it may 
be to all infinity with circling suns and systems 
nothing less than eternity for mental development 
would serve to qualify human minds even approxi- 
mately to grasp the mighty reality.—Hartford Post. 


was occupied by a universe of suns, 


sense 


Things People Should Know. 


Mr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, British Museum, delivered an interesting 
lecture at the Parkes Museum recently on the ‘‘Phys- 
ical Training of the Greeks and Romans.” He ob- 
served that it had been said in ancient times that the 
two things which the Greeks desired most were to be 
healthy and to be beautiful. Beauty, in their eyes, 














was attainable largely by a careful system of physical 
training. We see, he observes, their idea of physical 
beaut¥ nowhere better than on the sculptured frieze 
of the Parthenon at Athens now in the British 
Museum, for the greater part of it is a simple glorifi- 
cation of the beauty of youth as developed by physic- 
al training on horseback and in chariot racing. There 
was no more marked difference between the Greeks 
and semi-barbarous races that surrounded them than 
in this matter of physical training. In one of his 
dialogues Lucian introduces the Scythian Prince An- 
archarsis, who visited Athens in the sixth century, B. 
C., and in the course of his visit went to the Palaistra. 
He was much surprised at the various exercises of 
the youth, thinking them ridiculous. He asked Solon, 
the legislator, how he could defend such folly. Solon 
exclaimed that the exercises of the youth might seem 
absurd to an onlooker, but that they were meant to 
train up a race of men who, largely by this training, 
should become valuable citizens, capable of taking 
their part in war through the skill of body they thus 
acquired, and capable of taking a share in the admin- 
istration of public affairs through the clearness of 
head and ready judgment which the habitual training 
of the Palaistra fostered in them. ‘The lecturer then 
proceeded to describe the ordinary exercises of the 
boys previous to their reaching the age of joining the 
Palaistra, giving instances of ski! attained in the 
various contests of leaping, running, wrestling, box- 
ing, throwing the disc and the spear. Lastly he 
noticed the physical training of the girls, to whom 
running was the only form of public contest allowed, 
and that only in a very restricted degree. 


Sending For the Doctor. 

*“T have established a new rule never to go to see a 
patient at night unless I feel fully satisfied that the 
case requires immediate attention,” said a well-known 
physician. Many doctors would gladly adopt the 
above decision, but they hesitate for various reasons. 
Some are just starting out in life, others find the 
building up of a lucrative practice such slow work, 
that an assumption of independence on their part is 
not to be thought of. It is only by hard work and 
many sacrifices that a physician can ever hope to have 
his claim to independence recognized. 

Many people are constantly inviting disease—for 
instance, a supper of fried oysters, hot biscuit, rich 
cake and strong tea or coffee will, in nine cases out 
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of ten, ruin the strongest digestion, and the indi- 
vidual whois in the habit of gorging himself with high- 
ly seasoned food late in the day will probably spend 
a great portion of his life regretting that he did not 
heed the warning when his overtaxed stomach cried 
‘Hold! Enough!” 

Fancy a tired, worn out physician plodding through 
a blinding snow storm or drizzling rain at midnight 
to attend an individual who, doubled up with cramps 
and parched with fever, imagines that he will surely 
die! 

The doctor places his hand upon the patient’s wrist, 
examines his tongue, then, with an expression of dis- 
gust upon his countenance, which he cannot conceal 
prescribes a dose of oil, orders a warm bath and rest. 

‘*T would advise you to eat very little rich, heavy 
food. If you keep on abusing your stomach in this 
says the 


’ 


way I will not answer for the consequences,’ 
doctor in a tone of annoyance, 

The patient, with lamb-like docility, promises im- 
mediate reform, and while his body is racked 
with pain and his throat parched with fever, 
meal, dry toast and 


drafts on him. If he has no capital he can pay no 
This habit of sleeping alone should be re- 
More 
as immorality, comes from the op- 


interest. 


tained through life under all circumstances. 
mischief, as well 
posite course than from any other common habit. 

A good deal of nonsense is sometimes published 
about sending children to bed with full stomachs. 
This is well enough so long as a babe is an animal, 
and has not awakened to much use of the brain; but 
as soon as a child has come to anage of active thought 
he should have a chance for light exercise and sport 
after his meals; never, however, allowing him to go 
to bed excited. Above all things to be appreciated is 
the stormy season so frequently indulged in just at 
retiring. The child prefers to sit wp, and invariably 
retires in a storm of passion, added to by the storm of 
nurse or parent. He should be calmly and firmly 
restrained from all such outbreaks. There is a great 
difference in children about retiring; some very active 


brains grow sleepy and desire to retire early; others 











he vows to live on oat 
‘cambrie tea’ henceforth and forever. Re- 
covery from the ‘‘spell’’ usually renders the 
individual entirely oblivious to good resolu- 
tions, and ere long he is again called upon to 
pay the penalty of ingiscretion. 

As the doctor tramps or drives homeward 
through the storm we cannot blame him for 
lapsing into a state of mind similar to that of 
the druggist, who was aroused at twelve o’clock 
on a cold winter morning by a man who wanted 
to buy a—postage stamp.-—Good Housekeeping. 


The Sleep of Children. 
A child should be in bed as the fowls are, at 
And he 


morning as soon as he wakes. It 


should be allowed 


sundown at least. 


to rise in the 
is not only tor ture but an unhealthy mischief 
to compel children to lie in bed awake two 
hours to prevent disturbing older people. The 
morning sun is most essential to plant life. 
A conservatory should always if possible, be on 
the east side of the house. It is equally true 
that the morning sun is most valuable for ani- 
mal vigor, and that includes human beings. 
We all of us, are breaking both ends of the law. 
Our sleep should be taken earlier, and we 


should never fail of getting the morning sun. 





I abominate night parties for children. I 
believe every physician does. It is not so much 
the exposure and the eating in the night, and 
the bad associations formed (of a high-toned 
sort, possibly) but the breaking into the sleepy 
habit. Equally bad is it for children to study 
in the evening. 
blood, and if they sleep they dream. I-hada S 
little patient of twelve-years, who was wasted 


It gorges their brains with 





and nervous, and whose dreams were filled with 
his problems. It was a marvel and pride to 

his parents that the youngster worked out hard 
problems in his sleep, such as he failed to master 
when awake. But he came near his final problem. 
I locked up his books at four o’clock. He must not 
touch one after his supper. He must play and romp, 
and then go to bed. He is now robust. You cannot 
emphasize too strongly the mischief of children’s night 
study. 

Whatever a stolid lot of animal natures can do our 
American children are sensitive and cannot do—that 
is sleep safely two in a bed. No matter what else 
you economize there is acriminal folly in economizing 
beds. Every person needs his own bed more than he 
needs his own chair or his own plate at the table. 
And the best bed in the world is a giod bed of fresh 
straw covered with plenty of quilts. No child should 
be allowed to sleep on feathers, or animal refuse-of 
any sort. But to sleep two in a bed is a vital damage. 
One is sure to absorb the electric energy of the other. 
What we must look for is to accumulate constitution 
for the child, and establish a stout conservative tend- 


ency. Our American life will be sure to make heavy 








DAKOTA PRAIRIE FLOWERS. 


appreciate the power and subtlety of perfumes quite 
as much as those in books. 


the hills. The favorite perfume just now is the violet. 





Vi) \ ror\ow 


SNAPDRAGON, 


equally active grow wakeful and excited.—St. Lowis 
(flobe-Democrat. 


Perfumes and Baths. 

If a woman wishes to make a lasting impression on 
aman, says a writer in the Graphic, let her always 
use some peculiar and penetrating perfume—some- 
thing distinctively her own. There is nothing so 
powerful to bring back the past asa perfume. No 
sound of musie or splashing fountain, no rustling of 
silk or jingling of bangles, no familiar phrase or com- 
bination of colors, is one-quarter so subtle a reminde1 
as a perfume. 

The novelists constantly write of ‘‘tresses of per- 
fumed hair,” and one of Ouida’s unnatural heroines 
was always preceded by the odor of the roses that she 


habitually wore. And women in real life seem to 


The love of women for sweet smells is as old as— 





WILD SAGE, COREOPSIS SUPINE AND 





Although this modest flower is supposed to shun the 
ind all that, 
that the 


women of the present day who shed its delicate per- 


garish day and hide behind mossy stones, 
according to the poets, it cannot be said 
fume wherever they go imitate it in that respect. The 
violet is extremely popular, but a departure is some- 
times made in favor of heliotrope, the white heliotrope 
being the most delicate and expensive. 

Into the linings of dresses and cloaks is quilted a 
quantity of sachet powder, whose perfume usually 
lasts about three months. Dress pockets have a per 
fumed lining, or a small sachet may be sewed inside, 
or a little sachet powder in a sealed envelope will be 
sufficient to give the handkerchief a delicate perfume. 
Pincushions are partly stuffed with the powder, as are 


bags of satin or plush, elaborately emproidered and 


tied with fancy ribbons, intended to be laid on tables 
or the backs of chairs, in bedrooms, boudoirs, or par 
lors. Vases also are sometimes filled with sachet 

powder or prepared rose leaves, thus giving the rooms 
a pleasant odor of flowers at a trifling expense. 
Bureau covers of satin have the powder 

sal quilted in the lining, and sachets of silk o1 
satin are made to fit into each bureau drawer, 

so that everything laid on them becomes  im- 
pregnated with the perfume rhe linings of 

mutts are also perfumed, and gloves, hand- 


kerechiefs and laces ar 


uways kept in their 


own particular perfumed receptacles. In send- 





ing gifts asachet is never thought superfluous, 


and they are apt to be sent as an adjunet toa 


} book, a handkerchief or a set of doylies. 


Of course a woman with any self-respect 


would go through tortures, if necessary, in order 


to secure a good complexion. But nature must 


| do a great deal in the first place, and after that 
| 
| 


bathing helps things along amazingly. Women 


have been seen at balls in this city with their 


necks grimy with dirt. This seems incredible. 


If a woman ¢an go to a ball in sucha eondition, 


not only must she have lost her own self 


respect, but 
A Turkish or 


healthy, and one of the best means for 


also the respect of other people. 


Russian bath is eleansing and 
prov- 
skin. 


ing the complexion and softening the 


New York women have become very fond of 


these baths, and many of them take at least one 
bath every week throughout the year, coming 
ap to town from a neighboring resort during 


the summer. There is no more delightful way 
of getting rid of the hot test hours of the day 
than to pass them in a Russian bath. Some 
women bathe to get fat, and some to get thin, 


and they all succeed in attaining their object. 





After the bath many are rubbed with vaseline 
in preference to alcohol, or with sweet oil, that 
being the most fashionable unguent at present. 


It is the correct thing to use it on the face at 
night, after having bathed it in very hot water, 
And those 


who care forneither vaseline nor oil take their 


as the surest destroyer of wrink! 
own perfumes to the bath, and are rubbed 


down with them. 


Dakota Prairie Flowers. 

As the delicate beauty of the little pioneer crocus 
begins to fade, along the latter part of April there 
comes a perfect host of spring flowers, great bunches 
of purple Lupine, the pale pink blossoms of the 
Buffalo 


flowers, one of the prettiest of which resembles ou 


clover, and countless varieties of white 


garden heliotrope. The most conspicuous of the 
flowers at this time of the year is the Wild Coreopsis o1 
Coreopsis Lanecolata. The center is a rich carmine 
with petals of beautiful golden yellow. The so-called 
Wild Sage is a low growing plant with silvery looking 
leaves, and tiny flowers of a deep blue color. It grows 
in profusion all over the prairies and in many places 
where the soil is too dry for other plants to flourish. 





—_——  @-e- 
from drown- 
Hus- 


Wife (whose husband is rescuing her 
ing)—‘‘Shall I keep my mouth shut, Jolin?’ 
band—‘‘Yes if you can.” 
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JIM’S ROMANCE, 


The town of Gibson, in Indian Territory, is located 
m the Ver ; River, an arm of the Kansas. It is 
also « t role ne of the Creek and Cherokee 
ountries, and nine 1! es dista by Wagon road 
rom the n tary post at Fort Gibson. A few les 
t ‘ the town of Muskogee furnishes its 
hare of al ¢ tement, and the telegraphir 
point of 4 st itiona igs lo the east, just 
Lwe Palla uh « s the most decided touch 

netrope ‘ that t residents of Gibson and 

nity ca reac W ada 1 the saddle pon 
é tort Oust ( ail the store that holds the 
I ‘ ‘ r twe era roceries, the hote 
ind railroad station b ling ake the sum total of 
Gribsor l pon the izetteer. 

Dutic ncident to the write association with an 


Easte paper dea stay of several days at Gibsor 
nece ul during the early part of last summe! 
Chere wa 1 delightful novelty -in the surroundings 
und a refres! vigor in the rude simplicity of thin 
und = people—character was more rugged. rruth 
eemed n e direct and tenderness held more tears 
from the very contrast with its setting. The great 

nes ¢ ibed and interlaced the walnut timber that 
kirted tl pretty stream; birds of brilliant colors 
were on every ind the rant ury of the grass« 

eemed armony with the buxom outlines of the 
Indian girls that ripened ear unconscious of the 
richness of their health. 

The cowboys came to Gibson on their skittis! 
ponies and dashed away again after a bucking start. 
The Indians and ulf-breeds, in their sombreros, 
shirts and ather breeches, came lazily up and mood 
ily departed in the twilight—to the stranger perplex 
ne enign of the gloaming, themselves the lingering 
rays ¢ i great people whose ht has almost gone 

On one q t evenl f that memorable week, 
memorable for its great quiet, the proprietor of the 
inn was stam y with the writer on the porch. The 
conversation ha been uy n his half-breed daughte1 
the wife of a ill-blooded Creek. The girl tha 
pan ¢ ‘ Ww sprinkling it upon some Dig stone 
that were in the meadow, just in front, and the sober 
OW ere ( x up to lick it. 

‘Yes, wea ivs give ‘em salt when it looks a bit 

¢ ! 4 w! hey smel e damy the air 
they ‘ 1 y lar aS Can be to g t. rhem stone 
s sn t t iss where ey licked ‘em for the 
as twenty l 

‘The girl always dot t for them.’ 

Cept when she t schoo Then Jim ‘tend 
to it.” 

Jim was the farm hand, and now he was sitting at 
the table whittling 

‘I don’t know what I'm goin’ to do with Jim. Hk 
ised to be one of the smartes’ han’s aroun’ this 
country, but he’s gittin’ awfly no ‘count; drinkin 
and fightin 

“Drinkin’? Isn't it against your laws to sell liquors 
in the Indian country? 

oO s: but Jim gets it somewhere.” 

Aftera little further talk the inn-keeping farmer 
trolles W © his stable to turn the horses out 


for the night, and the writer 


joined Jim on the plat- 


forn 
“Jin 
Yes 
\ were not raised in this seetion. You have 
een considerable of the world.” 
About as much as most fellows of thirty-five.” 
‘Hlow long have you been here? 
‘With the ole man*”’ 
“Yes 
Bout twelve year 


‘Jim, we've known each other only a few days and 
it isn’t my business, perhaps, but you're getting tired 
of your life here. The folks say you are not 
ve not as steady as you used to be. What is the 
the trouble? To-morrow 1 am going back to the 
States—maybe never will see you again, and it kind-a 
occurred to me that you'd like to talk about your- 








| 


self. I feels that way at times.” 


the 


believe everybody 
Jim waited a long time, so long that fear pre- 
sented itself that he was going to rebuke the ques- 
tioner by his silence, and then 

larks They 
them an’ that girl there by the cows.” 
all 


the dusky, maiden duskily 


‘Them meader hear ’em? make me 
bluer’n death 
The plaintive whistle of the meadow lark was 


about and the figure of 
outlined against the evening sky, suggested the soft 
treatment of the etching of the Angelus. No wonder, 
Jim, you feel blue. 

‘‘When I furst come here I was twenty-three. My 
home was in Missury, but I’d been all over the United 

Vd Bella, 
was only six, cirl, but 
d letters to her, 


her to spell, 


States. been a canyasman with a circus. 


the a little halfbreed Injun 


re, 


purty as she cou be. I taught her 


then to read a little, an’ 
pick out 


an’ 


* was nine she could words in the 
newspaper 

Jim looked up at this for some appreciation of his 
His lips were shut and 


the 


his nostrils dilated in 
then 
time to something 
the 


ing crept 


work. 
recollections, and 


that 


lines ¢ 


swelling pride at as 


a 


memory carried him on from 


that touched him deeper the f face came 


own and the shadow of the even into the 


manly eyes. 

‘Then her father thought she knowed enough but I 
knowed she didn’t. I knowed she oughter to be sent 
The 
at Tallequah an’ I got the old man to let me take her 


to school. nation was 


ust startin’ a seminary 


I'd rather not say this, but the way I got him 
it I'd 


never had no sisters or brothers, an’ I never expected 


there. 


to do was by payin’ her expenses myself. 


I could 
to Tal 
in the 

yaca- 


I'd do what 
twenty 


no family, so I thought 
girl. It 
to 
her 


to have 
for th 


h, and I 


little is miles 


at 


e used drive her over there 


la 
i 


an’ go after Christmas times an’ 
When the school term was long once or twice 
up in the 


extra, but I always come back in time to get her. I 


wagon 
tions. 


I went States an’ rustled an’ made a little 


wished I could tell you how she growed. How she 


got prettier every day an’ how her face seemed to get 
the 


learned and learned. 


brighter than faces round about here as she 


She used to ask me questions 
ibout everything, about the States an’ the people an’ 
Phat 


mes at school she’d write n 


the towns. was when she’d come home, and 


then somet ie letters with 


uestions in ’em, an’ I sit up o’ nights to answer ’em 


Do you know, 1 kind a-got to longin’ for them 
letters an’ a-watchin’ for ’em? Yes, sir.” 

Jim was thinking again. Once he got down from 
the platform to the track that ran by and kicked 


echanically at the cinders that formed the ballast. 
picked up a loose washer that was there, 
But he 


Then he 
and like a boy, sailed it off into the field. 
couldn't shake off the heaviness of his mood. 

-“ it but 


about twelve or thirteen she quit asking me questions 


don’t know happened, when she was 


about Boston an’ New Orleans an’ people, an’ com- 


menced to tell me things—history an’ old stories. I 


remember one about a girl named Charlotte Corduroy, 


that killed a Frenchman in a bathtub. Did you 
ever hear that? Yes. Well I guessed you had, but 
there was lots of things like that, an’ then—then—” 


“What, Jim?” 

‘“*Then—I was trying to think how to tell it—but 
when I would try to tell her anything instead of 
looking interested like an’ her brown eyes gettin’ big, 
like they used to, ’'d cateh her laughin’, quiet like, 
if it so much better than I could 
tell her, an’ every vacation she seemed so much bigger 
different that I began to stand off like, an’ 


once | went to call 


jest as she’d read 


an’ so 
her name an’ I called her Miss 
Bella, jest as if I'd never knowed her when she was 
a baby or carried her on my saddle when I went to 
bring in the cows, or anything like that.” 

‘*You called her Miss Bella?” 

‘“*Yes, an’ ever since that, whenever I’ve forgot to 
say Miss, and its only been once, or twice, she kind 
0’ smiles in her queer way an’ lifts her eyebrows like 
if he was askin’ hadn’t forgot 


a feller would you 


something.” 
“Well, that shouldn’t depress you 


Jim. That’s 

















a way with all girls. There comes a time when they 

freeze their old friends and have to be called Miss.” 
“Oh, ’tain’t that, sir! But 1 got to thinkin’ about 

her, so that I couldn’t work, I’d take her 


back to school I felt like 1 wanted to kill any feller 


an’ when 


that looked at her. You see, sir, | was likin’ her too 
much.” 

**] see, Jim.” 

“Well, last summer, I made up my mind Id tell 
I asked 


her about it an’ I did. her one night to go 
with me, an’ we sauntered along the edge of that 


holler whear the timber is. The evenin’ seemed so 
still that | could hear my heart beatin’, and when one 
0’ them meader larks whistled it sounded like the ex- 
press tome. She woulddrop on her knees every now 
and then to pull some of the violets that grows over 
there, an’ once she lafed and pinned some of them on 
| took hole 


she jumped kind o’ skeered like, but 


to my shirt an’ I wouldn’t stand that. 
of her hands an’ 
I held ’em and looked straight in her eyes an’ told 
I told her that 1 loved her, an’ that I’d try to 
make her happy all her life. I told I'd 
her ever since she was a little girl and used to set her 


her. 





her loved 
on my knee.” 

Jim put his face in his hand and seemed lost in the 
recollection, either of that evening or of the baby girl 
of whom he talked so tenderly. 

“I tell youit was tough, sir. She said she used to 
like me onee, but that since she’d been goin’ to school 
her learnin’ has made her dissatisfied with the Injun 
country an’ the people here. She said if she married 
it would haf to be a man that had read a heap an’ 
a real 


knew lots about books. She said her idear of 


man was an editor or young feller that could 
She said I 
fellow in a saddle, and she liked me as a frien’, but 


must 


some 
write a newspaper. was a good enough 
to be even that I never mention the matter to 
Then to the 
I watched her pass this depot on’ them stones 


her again. she walked straight back 
house. 
there an’ goin the door, an’ then I went down the 
holler. ’Tain’t no use, sir; I’ve tried to brace up agin’ 
it, but I can’t, an, the folks can’t see why I go down 
to Muskogee an’ get full, an’ wrastle with the depity 
sheriff.”’ 

“Why don’t you go away, Jim? Leave this quiet 
place—go up in the busy States. You can’t forget her 
when she is daily in your sight.” 

“T’'ll tell you. 
the Easter vacation, an’ she won’t graduate till June, 
See?” 


“Hardly.” 


She’s home now on what they call 


‘““Why, she’s set her heart on her education. She’s 
learnin’ Latin an’ history an’ all about the stars. 
She’s got ’em all named. Well, it’d break her heart 
to quit now before June. Ef I was to go away the 


ole man wouldn’t keep her in school a day longer. 
There’s so many things to git. Her ma and me has 
planned to go to Kansas City to buy her a fine dress 
to graduate in an’ all that kind of stuff. Why, I’ve 
got to stay till then, an’ then- 


‘And then?” 


“Why, then [’'m going with Forepaugh agin a 
drivin’ stakes an’ a travelin’, travelin’.” 
‘Jim, does she—does Miss Bella know you are 


doing this for her; that you are paying her tuition 
and providing her expenses?” 
‘*‘Why, bless you, no, sir. She thinks the ole man 
Missouri Republican. 

e+ is 


Every One Ran. 


is doin’ it.” 


Omaha Man—‘*Went to a spiritual seance down in 
9” 


Anything happen? 
The medium went into 


Arizona, eh? 
Arizona Man—‘‘Well, yes. 

a trance, and then announced that he was the spirit 

of a man who had been murdered, and that the mur- 

derer sat in the audience.” 

“Well, well. “ Did anybody run?” 

“We all ran.”—Omaha World. 


: 0 
Proficient in Geograghy. 
Kentucky Teacher (of 
“Tommy Blood may tell us what a straitis.” 
Tommy Blood: *‘It’s just the plain stuff *thout nothin’ 
in it.”—Ez. 


infant geography class)— 
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In the spring of 1882 the ed- 
itor of Tuk NortTHWEST began 
the work of travel and explor- 
ation in the country lying be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Pacific Coast which 
he has continued ever since. This region was then 
in large part a wilderness and in the settled portions 
was but thinly and recently inhabited. The settlers 
were in an enthusiastic mood, owing to the rapid 
progress of the Northern Pacifie railroad, which, after 
voing through a long period of depression and several 
years of total suspension of construction, was at that 
Much of 
the writer’s descriptive work in that and the following 


time being rapidly pushed to completion. 


year was done for the Centwry Magazine, which dis- 
played much liberality and enterprise in making 
known to its readers the nature and resources of the 
immense new regions being opened to travel and 
The knowledge gained in those journeys 
basis for the establishment of Tne 
its first number in New 


occupancy. 
was made the 
Norruwest, which 
York in January, 1883 and was removed to St. Paul 
in May, 1884. A considerable part of the year 1884 
was spent by the editor in new journeys on horseback, 


issued 


in wagons, in stage coaches and in skiffs and canoes, 
as well as by rail and steamboat, in the States and 
Territories embraced in the chosen field of observation. 

The year 1885 was a notable one in the history of 
the periodical. In April a freight train caboose was 
freshly painted and rudely furnished with bunks, 
tables and chairs, and in this jolting vehicle a three 
months tour was made, an artist, a stenographer and 
a business agent accompanying the editor. The white 
pennant of the little red caboose waved across the 
prairies of Dakota and the plains and mountains of 
along the margin of the great rivers of 
The nov- 


Montana, 
Oregon and on the shores of Puget Sound. 
elty of doing the editorial art and business work of 
an illustrated periodical on wheels attracted general 
attention and the people of all the towns where the 
caboose halted gave the party a hearty welcome. 

In 1886 the caboose was superseded by an old pas- 
senger coach with the seats removed and the interior 
conveniently arranged for working and sleeping. It 
madea roomy and cool office and dormitory on wheels. 
Its color gained for it from some of the Montana 
newspapers the name of the ‘Yellow Streak.” Like 
its predecessor it ran on passenger trains, freight 
trains and construction trains, and stopped at towns, 
ranches, mines and camps. Our car of 1887 
counterpart of that of the previous year and had the 
same interior arrangement and fittings. Much new 
country was traversed on the line of the new road 
building over the Cascade Mountains, in Washington 
Territory, and the old ground of travel and work was 
gone over again. A second tour was made in August 
to Montana and a third one in the Fall through North 
Dakota. 

Our principal expedition this year was begun in 
May and ended about the middle of July, most of the 
time being spent in Washington Territory. Thee re- 
turn trip from Helena was made over the new rail- 
road built through Northern Montana last year. The 
kindness of the Northern Pacific management and 
the obliging skill of the Master Mechanic at the Como 
shops furnished a car that is a model of convenience 
and adaptation for the work of the magazine. The 


was a 








interior is divided by partitions into three main apart- 
ments. In the rear is the editorial and business office, 
which is also the general sitting room. In the center 
room are four curtained berths. The front room is 
the dining room, with a curtained recess for the ser- 
vant’s bed, and opening from it area small kitchen, a 
pantry and a closet. The dining-room table makes a 
convenient drawing table for the artist between meal- 
times. Mr. Krause, the artist of the expedition, has 
pictured himself and the man of business, in this 
apartment, and has shown a family party in the ob- 
servation room. Finally, and one of the important 
features of the equipment, is the large ice-box on the 
front platform, with 
provisions. 

To live six weeks in a car and be on the move 
much of the time is not as unmixed a pleasure as stay- 
at-home people, with rare opportunities for travel, 
might imagine. The noise and jar wear upon the 


capacity for holding a week’s 


nerves, and there are hot days and long stretches of 
dusty, uninteresting road. 
“‘eribbed, cabined and confined” is often wearisome. 
Dean Swift described a ship as a prison with the 
added discomfort of the danger of being drowned. So 
a car night be described as a prison with the added dis 
the risk of being wrecked 


comfort of by a rail- 














MAGAZINE CAR 


INTERIOR NORTHWEST FRONT SECTION, 


Still, the sense of being cooped up 
A home 
atmosphere soon attaches to a car when you eat and 
sleep in it and it is surprising how much can be made 
of its limited space when every article of domestic, 
personal and business use gets settled into the best 


way accident. 
in narrow quarters wears off in a few days. 


place. Then there isa pleasant excitement about a 
daily change of environment both of scenes and per- 
sons. Sometimes a passing train would pick us up 
in the night and drop us before daylight, so that on 
awakening a new landscape met the eye—perhaps of a 
tall mountain, with flecks of snow on its summit, or 
of a swift river, bordered with 


bushes, or perhaps of the dusty street of a frontier 


willows and rose- 
town. 

We liked best the halts in the small villages, for 
there was sure to be an outlook from the car-windows 
over green fields and a perfume of wild flowers in the 
air; whereas in the larger towns we were often sand- 
wiched between freight cars in railroad yards smelling 
of grease and cinders. Every day brought new faces 
of friendly callers at the car, with offers of hospital- 
ity and useful information about the progress and re- 
sources of the country. Country drives were almost 
daily events and we came to count upon them as 
among the most agreeable episodes of the long jour- 
ney, for rarely was our car sidetracked more than an 
hour or two, before some public-spirited gentleman 
would appear with a handsome team and a suggestion 
that perhaps some members of the party might like 





The feeling, too, of being 


to take a look at the town and the neighboring coun- 
try. The daily marketing expeditions for milk and 
fresh provisions afforded many interesting incidents. 
The duty of providing milk for the morning’s coffee 
devolved upon the senior member of the party, and 
to the end of the trip it was still a debateable ques 
tion whether unwatered milk was more likely to be 
had from a village milkman or from some poor woman 
in the suburbs who kept one cow. Unexpected dis 
coveries in the way of eatables were important events 
and established the reputation of a place in the mem 

ories of the youngsters, such as the trout bought in 
one town, the cherries in another, the big strawberries 
in a third and the excellent bread in a fourth; nor 
will they soon forget the ‘tpumpernickel” of the Ger 

man baker in Tacoma, or the cake the landlord’s wite 
in Pullman sent to the car with her compliments. 

These youngsters rated a town mainly by the 
amount of fun they got from it. Very high on their 
list stood Uniontown, because a kind Swiss livery- 
man there taught them to ride Indian ponies and 
also North Yakima, because an ex-judge, who is a 
lover of children, placed his horse and cart at their 
seTVvice, 

To the artist the journey was one of constant work, 
save when the car was in motion, and he was busy 
from morning to night, sketching towns, buildings, 
farm-scenes and landscapes and finishing his pictures 
by close, painstaking application with pen or brush: 
but he 
interest he everywhere excited, for a man who only 


may have found some compensation in thi 


needs a lead pencil and a sheet of paper to make a 
rood semblance of any object or scene is sure to be 
looked upon as a prodigy of venius in country places. 

To the writer the country traversed was all old and 
familiar ground, with the exception of that along the 
new railroad in Northern Montana seen on the return 
trip. 
however, is a pleasure which never grows old, and 


To see the friendly faces of old acquaintances, 


there is always much that is new to notein a young 
and growing country, where a single year produces 
marked changes. New towns have sprung up, new 
stretches of virgin land have yielded to the plow, new 
lines of transportation have been opened, new mines 
have been developed—every landscape shows a change. 
The old towns have enlarged their boundaries and 
marked their progress by erecting such permanent 
monuments of trade and civilization as new busines: 
blocks, churches and school houses. Thus there is 
always much that is novel to interest the mind. 

The journey embraced about two thousand miles of 
railway travel and perhaps a hundred by wagon in 
short excursions. In all twenty-six stops were made, 
the longest being four days at Portland and the short 
est two hours, at Victor, in the Bitter Root Valley. 
The time actually spent in travel by- rail was about 
ten days out of the forty that the whole tour occupied, 
from the departure of the party from St. Paul until 
théir arrival home. 








INTERIOR NORTHWEST MAGAZINE CAR—REAR SECTION, 
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AUGUST IN DAKOTA. 


Now ripening grain makes of the plain 
A Field of 


More nobie far than that were fought 


the Cloth of Gold, 


Brave knights in days of old 
he 


And catth 


streamlets creep along the vales, 


seek the shade 

Of cottonwood and alder boughs 
In many a leafy glade. 

Dakota, 


bounteous harvest yields, 


and of peace and health 


And blesses with prosperity 
rhe toilers in her flelds 








Some Sights on the Atlantic. 


The Anchor liner Anchoria, recently arriving in 
New York after a quick run, reported as follows 
‘*About 350 miles east of the American coast, and on 
the borders of the Gulf Stream, the vessel passed 


through phenomena which, although frequent on a 


small seale, are extremely rare on such maximum 
grandeur of scale as that which enraptured the 
observers on the Anchoria. After the vessel had been 


running over twenty-four hours in a dense fog the 
iround suddenly became so luminous that the 
fish the 


vessel seeking refuge from the sharks and other de- 


water 


mile-long shoals of small darting around 


vouring enemies gave the sea the appearance of a vast 
cauldron of boiling jewels, while the furrows of foam 
the bows rolled in such blazing 


great ship’s 


light 


from 


masses of violet flame as rendered the smallest 


thread in the ship’s rigging as clearly visible as a 
bright sunshine, and enveloped the vessel in such a 
mass of dazzling light violet-colored glare that the 
engines had to be slowed a few hours wntil a storm 


of wind bursting out from the northwest cleared off 


the fog and broke the whole visible surface of the 


ocean into flying crests of flame-like foam of such 


that the whole ocean seemed ablaze with 
line 


brilliancy 
the fleeting, flashing flame, the whole horizon 
having the appearance of an immense belt of light- 
blue fire. In short, the whole phenomenon was such 
a one as is rarely seen, the oldest and widest traveled 
seamen and officers never having seen anything at all 
to compare with it. This beautiful pyrotechnic dis- 
play of nature lasted from 11 p. m. until 3:30 a. m., 
until lost in the eclipsing light of dawn.” 


Educated Corpuscles. 


” 


“The future of preventive medicine,” said Pro- 
fessor Ray Lankester in the fascinating lecture which 
he delivered recently at the London Institution, ‘‘is 
the education of the white blood corpuscle.” <A cor- 
puscle is a minute cell of protoplasm which floats in 
the blood. This minute creature eats and 
lives and flourishes and almost like a human 
being. Its special function, said the lecturer, is to 
eat up the poisonous element which finds its way into 


human 


dies 








the blood. When a wound heals it is becaues 
these indefatigable corpuscles have found their 
way to the sore and have eaten away the in- 
jured part. 

When bacteria get into the system the duty 
of the corpuscles is to go for them and eat them 
up. If they are out of appetite, or the bacteria 
too tough a morsel for them to attack, the pa- 
tient dies. Sometimes, with unconscious hero- 
ism worthy of Marcus Curtius, they purify the 
j bodies in which they live by eating up poison- 

ous particles and then ejecting themselves, 
thus sacrificing their own lives. 
self-immolation is not necessary if you educate 


But such heroic 
your corpuscle. His education proceeds by in- 
| oculation. By accustoming your protoplasmic 

cell to a low diet of mildly poisonous matter, 
such as the vaccine lymph, it becomes accli- 
matized, as it were, and is strong enough to eat 
up without inconvenience the germs of small- 
It is 
these invaluable corpuscles which enable con- 


pox, which would otherwise prove fatal. 


firmed arsenic eaters to swallow with impunity 
a dose sufficient to kill six ordinary men, and 
Professor Lankester is of opinion that they can 
virulent 
number of 


be trained so as to digest the most 


poisons and deal with a great 


diseases. 


Stimulants Between Meals. 


Although all persons who indulge in aleoholie 
stimulents within the margin of actual drunken- 





ness speak of themselves as ‘*moderate drink- 
ers,” there are two classes of them which bear 
no resemblance to each other, except in the one 
solitary circumstance that they never at one 
time take sufficient to intoxicate themselves. 
The one class is that which only partake of 
stimulants while eating; the other indulges in 
them between meal time. ‘To the latter habit 
is applied in this country the title of ‘‘nip- 
ping,” while in the East it is spoken of as 
‘‘pegging.”? And this is the most pernicious of 
a harms of drinking, from the fact that stimu- 
lants taken without at the same partaking of 
food, though only imbibed in small quantities 
at a time, have a most delerious effect on the 
internal organs. A man who habitually in- 
dulges in a single glass of sherry in the fore- 


” 





noon, a brandy-and-soda in the afternoon, and 
a glass of whiskey and water in the course of 
the evening, does far more injury to his consti- 
tution than one who partakes of a large quan- 
tity of alcoholic stimulants at meal time.—Dr. 
Harley in Popular Science Monthly. 








The Negro Improving in Looks. 

The negro is changing in appearance and 
losing some of the birthmarks peculiar to the 
The new generation is showing 
Especially is 


African race. 

the effects of a higher culture. 
this noticeable in the towns where contact with the 
whites shows its effect. The flat-nosed, kinky-headed 
negro is passing away and becoming an unknown 
All the colored children, no matter how dusky 
Among the females long 


race, 
in hue, show the change. 
hair of that peculiar woolly appearance hangs in long 
braids or curls down their backs. Aquiline noses and 
smaller mouths with thinner lips are the rule. For 
years, and in fact ever since their freedom, the negres- 
ses have endeavored to do away with the short and 
kinky hair bestowed upon them by their ancestors. 
Much of their spare change is invested in various hair 
tonics and invigorators, and the long attention and 
care bestowed upon it is shown in their descendants. 
The, South Georgia negro is an evidence of evolution, 
the survival of the fittest.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Old lady (to little boy caressing a dog)—‘‘That is 
right, little boy. Always be kind to dumb animals.” 

Little boy—‘‘Yes’m. I'll have a kittle hitched 
to his tail soon’s I kin git him quiet.”—-Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 
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CONDITION OF THE NORTHWEST. 

Wisconsin is clearing her northern forests, building 
railroads through them, manufacturing a great deal 
of lumber, shipping an enormous quantity of iron ore 
from the Gogebic range and developing important 
commercial and manufacturing cities at Ashland and 
Superior. 

Minnesota is growing in population and wealth, as 
is best attested by the remarkable advance made dur- 
ing the past year by her two chief cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Her lake port of Duluth is enjoy- 
ing an active building season. Railway construction 
in the State is not as extensive as last year. 

Dakota is quiet, but is steadily gaining ground. A 
large wheat crop seems now assured and this will no 
doubt stimulate a fresh immigration movement. Rail- 
way building consists of the completion of a few 
short links and branches of the main systems operat- 
ing in the Territory. The towns are doing well in an 
undemonstrative fashion and are waiting hopefully 
for the next general forward movement. 

Manitoba is very cheerful, because of its release 
from the exclusive control of a single railway corpor- 
ation. She is building new roads and is once more 
getting a share of the emigration from the older prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Montana is steadily increasing her output of the 
precious metals, is opening new coal fields, develop- 
ing new lumber industries, repairing her cattle losses 
from the severe winter of 1886-7, and filling up her 
fertile valleys with farmers. This great Territory 
appears to be on the eve of a powerful forward move- 
ment, such as Colorado experienced about ten years 
ago. She has much greater resources than Colorado 
and will ultimately lead that State in population. 

The farming regions of Idaho are all prosperous 
and are receiving a considerable influx of settlers. 
The mining region of the Cceur d’Alene is steadily 
developing its great wealth of precious metais. With 
its new railway facilities this region is making rapid 
Strides, and is attracting the attention and the money 
of capitalists. It is. fast becoming populous and 
wealthy. 

Washington is the favorite field for immigration 
this season on account of its varied and extensive un- 
developed resources, its mild, agreeable climate and 
its excellent situation for commerce both by sea and 
rail. The movement of home-seekers has been large 
and constant and is still going on without abatement. 
About two-thirds of the new comers are from the East 





and about one-third from California. The latter ele- 
ment consists in part of old Californians who have 
sold out to new people and in part of late emigrants 
from the East to California who have not found in 
the Golden State the favorable opportunities they ex- 
pected to find and who soon discover satisfactory 
openings in Washington. Many new towns are spring- 
ing up in the Territory and the old towns are making 
rapid progress. Railway building is active and labor 
is in demand. 

Oregon is receiving a good deal of benefit from the 
completion of the railroad to California. A throng 
of people returning from California to the East con- 
stantly passes over this road and many of these 
people have their eyes open to see what resources the 
State has to offer for new settlement and invest- 
ment. Oregon is steadily gaining population, from this 
source and is also benefitted by the new activity of the 
Board of Immigration, which is distributing a large 
amount of literature, paying for the same with money 
voluntarily contributed in Portland. 

7 
A YEAR’S GROWTH IN THE DUAL METROP- 
OLIS OF THE NORTHWEST. 

The annual directories of the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have just been published and they make 
a remarkable exhibit of growth for the dual metrop- 
olis of the Northwest. Not less than 50,000 bas been 
added to the combined population of the two cities 
during the year ending in May last, when the direc- 
tory census was taken, and the increase is very 
evenly divided between them. The St. Paul directory 
contains 74,500 names; the Minneapolis directory 
74,350. Using the very conservative multiplier of 
21¢ to convert directory names into actual population, 
we have as the result, a population of 186,250 in St. 
Paul and of 185,875 in Minneapolis. These figures 
are so nearly identical that the size of these wonder- 
ful twins may fairly be said to be the same. One is 
as big as the other, and neither has the right to boast 
of any superiority in stature. 

The immediate suburbs of Minneapolis, with one 
exception, are all included in the municipal limits 
of that city, but those of St. Paul are not. North St. 
Paul, South St. Paul and St. Paul Park are separate 
municipalities. Allowing 5,000 for the population of 
these suburbs and 1,000 for that of the northern 
suburb of Minneapolis, we have a grand aggregate 
for the chief center of population in the Northwest of 
378,125 people. Before the end of 1888 it will un- 
doubtedly reach 400,000. 

The best feature of this striking growth is that it is 
based upon the steady development of a region neces- 
sarily tributary to the Twin Cities and in which no 
rival trade center is springing up; and further, that 
this region is still but seantily peopled and is only in 
the infancy of its development. The trade of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis extends 1,000 miles westward, to the 
Rocky Mountains, through a territory absolutely and 
undisputably their own, and goes 1,000 miles further 
to the Pacific Coast, in a region where San Francisco 
and Portland houses are sharp competitors. The ter- 
ritory which the Twin Cities can claim as their own 
will support at least five times its present population 
without being at all crowded. With its further 
growth St. Paul and Minneapolis must necessarily 
grow. ‘The ratio of its increase of population will be 
the ratio of theirs. This is their strong and solid 
hope for the future. Chicago’s tributary territory, on 
the contrary, is no longer a new country, and now 
contains very little unoccupied land. Population in 
that territory will increase, but not nearly so fast as 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Manitoba and Montana, and in 
the attractive regions on the North Pacific Coast. 
Besides, there are no large cities west of us to cut off 
our trade, as Kansas City and Omaha cut off that of 
Chicago. Our situation is impregnable and our pros- 





pects are exceedingly encouraging. 

For the information of Eastern readers, who may 
not kuow the exact relative position of the two cities, 
let us add that their municipal boundaries are con- 
tiguous, that the distance between their business cen- 
ters is only ten miles, that the territory between their 





thickly built districts is already occupied by a number 
of manufacturing and residence suburbs and is all 
platted in streets and lots and that in a few years 
there will be no unbuilt belt of separation that can be 
perceived in going from one city to the other. 
form of union, either partial or complete, for these 
vigorous neighbors and twins, will 
come about in the not remote future. 


Some 


no doubt come 

They are des- 
tined to have a million of inhabitants before the close 
of another century. 


a O-Q-@ — 


COULDN’T FIND LAND. 


This paragraph was published by The Oregonian a con- 
siderable time ago: 

You of the East who are bawling “land monopoly,” just 
look this way. Here are millions of acres you can have 
just for the trouble of coming to get them. Come right 
along. No sense in squatting down in the Eastern cities 
and yelling “land monopoly.’’ Come out here and become 
“monopolists” yourselves. (Henry George's paper please 
copy.) 

One William McCabe, taking this for a text writes a 
letter to Henry George’s paper, under the inquiry, 
“Where Are Those Acres?”’ He professes to have been in 
Oregon twice—the first time nineteen years ago, the 
second time ten years ago; yet he couldn't find any of 
those acres, and now he wants to know where they are. 

“Are they,”’ he asks, “anywhere near Portland? Any- 
where near East Portland? Anywhere in the counties 
back of Portland? Anywhere in the Willamette Valley? 
Anywhere along the upper Columbia River, east of the 
Cascade Mountains, in the Walla Walla Country, or at 
Puget Sound?” Mr. McCabe says he didn’t find land for 
the settler in any of these localities, and renews the in- 
quiry. ‘‘Where are those acres that can be had just for 
the trouble of coming to get them?” 

By some it may be regarded as amazing that any one 
should make such inquiries; but the fact should excite 
no wonder at all. Mr. McCabe ts one of those who look for 
a thing hoping never to find it. If he traveled over any 
considerable part of Oregon and Washington nineteen 
years ago, or ten years ago, he ran over millions of acres 
that could be had for the taking. But no doubt he kept 
in the towns and cities, where the land was “taken up” 
some time before he came. 

In Oregon and Washington, since he first came nineteen 
years ago, 300,000 people have found homes, and there is 
land for 3,000,000 more. Here, in acountry of nearly two 
hundred thousand square miles, there are now less than 
half a million people, and there are vast areas remaining 
where there is not one settler within fifty miles of another. 
Land, however, cannot be had for the taking right adjoin 
ing the cities of Portland, Seattle or Walla Walla; but 
since Mr. McCabe came to this country and couldn't find 
land, cities like Tacoma, Spokane Falls and many smaller, 
have been built on land that was then unoccupied, and 
that he might have had as easily as any one else. Ten to 
twenty years hence other like cities will have been built 
on lands which men of Mr. McCabe's sort can't find now, 
and never will find.—Portland Oregonian, 


We might add to what the Oregonian has so well 
said, that Mr. McCabe and other bawlers about ‘‘land 
monopoly” need not go as far as Oregon or Washing- 
ton to find plenty of free land which can be had for 
the taking. Dakota offers millions of acres of fertile 
prairie, all ready for the plow, and lying within 
twenty-four hours’ travel from the great cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. This land is not to be found 
in the suburbs of Fargo, or Grand Forks, or James- 
town, but much of it is within sight of railroads and 
within a few miles of stations. Nobody is monop- 
olizing it. It belongs to Uncle Sam, who is ready to 
parcel it out in tracts of 160 acres as a free gift to 
any and all who will occupy and cultivate it. We sus- 
pect that Mr. McCabe belongs to a class of men who 
could not make a living on land if it were all fenced 
and cultivated, because they are too lazy to work. 
Such men can be found by the hundred any day in 
the large cities, holding down chairs in beer saloons 
and railing at capitalists and land monopolists. Their 
real grievance is that nobody will pay them good 
salaries for working their jaws. 


* 
* 


A SURE SIGN OF PROGRESS. 





This remarkable increase in the earnings of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad furnishes a certain indica- 
tion of the rapid growth and general prosperity of the 
vast regions in the new Northwest traversed by this 
great transcontinental line and its numerous branches. 
A recent telegram from New York states that the 
gross earnings of the road for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th foot up $15,923,619, a gain of $3,036,170 
over the previous year. It is believed that this is the 
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THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, - . $500,000. 
ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. P. H. Keir, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. KITTELSON, Second Vice-President 
HERMAN Scuerrer, Cashier. 
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secretary. 
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Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R. R. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
paid up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
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In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Correspondence solicited. Address, 
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EYSTONE INVESVMENT CO. 
(INCORPORATED. ) 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Real Estate and Insurance. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS for non-residents 
on best real estate security a specialty. Interest 7, 8, and 
® per cent., payable semi-annually. Maps furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARDS & Quam, 
REAL EHSTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace 
Ashland; also deeded farms in Dakota and Kaneas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle our ¢wn 
property. Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


117 East Seventh St., ASHLA}) D, WISCONSIN. 


No. 2757. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF HELENA, MONTANA, 


Does a General Banking Business, 
Sells Foreign Drafts and Passage Tickets, 
Pays Interest on ‘Time and Savings Deposits, 
Collections receive prompt and faithful attention. 





HAS A SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
E. D. EDGERTON, President. 
C. K. CoLe, Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE B. CHILD, Cashier 


Jor N. Kenck, Asst. Cashier 





WM. COURTENAY, 


Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent: for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 
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largest increase reported by any company in the 
country this year. The company will have a surplus 
of half a million after paying operating expenses and 
fixed charges. The third mortgage bonds, issued at 
below ninety, have already appreciated five per cent. 
and are very likely soon to go topar. The total inter- 
est bearing debt of the company is $81,608,500. The 
land sales are contributing handsomely towards the 
reduction of the funded debt. For eleven months 
the total receipts were $926.565 in cash and $285,258 
in preferred stock. The deferred payments on part 
of the land sales on May 31 were $4,267,535, of which 
$1,037,640 was applicable to the retirement of the 
preferred stock, and the remainder to the payment of 
the divisional and general and first mortgage bonds. 
The purchases of bonds for the sinking fund amount 
to nearly two per cent on the principal. 

The great gain in Northern Pacific earnings has 
been made from no special or temporary source but 
from the general increase of traffic all along the 
line resulting from the steady settlement and business 
development of the whole belt of tributary country. 
Efficient management and intelligent, persistent 
efforts to attract settlers and business enterprises 
have had much to doin producing the very satisfac- 
tory showing which the Northern Pacific is able to 
make to its stockholders. 








A small volume called Allen & Ginter’s Flags of 
All Nations, issued as a premium by the well-known 
Richmond cigarette firm, merits notice as an unusually 
artistic and beautiful example of printing in colors. 
The cigarette smoker who returns 100 tickets, one of 
which is packed in each box, gets the book from G. 
S. Hammond, 338 Jackson St., St. Paul. ‘To other 
people the price is $1.50. 

From L. Schick, a Chicago publisher of both Ger- 
man and American books, we have received a Diction- 
ary of the English and Volapuk Languages by John 
Rellye, which comes out in good time to help the 
many students of the new scientific tongue. Sent by 
mail for 50 cents. Mr. Schick also publishes a gram- 
mar of Volapuk in both German and English editions, 
at the price of 20 cents each. 


A new American operetta entitled Nanina, or the 
Isle of Roses, has been composed by Richard Goerdeler 
who has written many popular songs and will now 
for the first time appear in the wider field of operatic 
composition. He will be remembered in the North- 
west by many acquaintances made when he went 
from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast in 1882—a some- 
what wild and adventurous journey in those days. 


A Hard-Won Victory is the title of a new novel 
by Grace Denio Litchfield, an American fiction writer 
who has made for herself a recognized place in litera- 
ture during the past few years. It is a pure and pleas- 
ing love story with a happy ending and is nearly all 
told in conversations. In fact Miss Litchfield’s special 
talent is for fluent and vivacious dialogue. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, and for sale by 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price 75 cents. 


A Social Conspiracy, or Under the Ban is the 
title of a little book which is making something of a 
sensation in St. Paul just now. Under the thin dis- 
guise of changed names the book espouses one side of 
a famous local social controversy, involving a prom- 
inent public man and his wife, who figure as the lead- 
ing characters in the story. The public man, after 
serving as Governor of his State, is sent to the United 
States Senate. His wife is shut out of society at home, 
for reasons which the story professes to narrate, but 
takes a leading position in the official social life of 
Washington by right of her own beauty and of her 
husband’s talents and high place in the Government. 





The book has little excuse of literary merit to palliate 
its offence against good taste in making the domestic 
affairs of well-known people the theme of a so-called 
sensational romance. Perhaps the best criticism upon 
it in few words would be the reply of Lincoln, who 
was asked by a preacher to read a controversial 
religious work he had written, and who said, on 
handing back the volume—‘‘I should think that sort 
of thing would be liked by the sort of people who like 
it.’ The authorship of A Social Conspiracy is con- 
cealed under the nom de plume of Veen Iogo. Pub- 
lished by Geo. C. Pound, St. Paul; price $1 in cloth 
and 50 cents in paper covers. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston have brought out Howells’ 
best novel, the Rise of Silas Lapham, as one of their 
paper series. Howells is much criticised of late for 
the realism of his stories. He is called a photo- 
grapher in literature, not an artist. His critics admit, 
however, that his photographs are wonderfully clear, 
that he gets people in the right focus and that he 
knows how to group and pose them effectively. Silas 
Lapham is one of the most strongly individualized 
characters to be found in the whole range of modern 
fiction. For sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co.; price 50 cents. 

Several years ago, when Gen. Lew Wallace was 
Governor of New Mexico, many entertaining and 
thoughtful descriptive articles about that peculiar Ter- 
ritory and its curious mixed population of Spanish, 
Indian and American blood were written by his 
wife, Susan E. Wallace, and published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, the New York Tribune and the Indepen- 
pendent. These articles have now been gathered in 
a volume. They are just as fresh and readable as 
when they first appeared in print, for New Mexico is 
one of the sleepiest lands upon the face of the earth 
and does not change noticeably in a century. The 
volume, entitled The Land of the Pueblos, is very 
pleasant reading. Mrs. Wallace writes with much 
grace and vivacity of style, and nothing that is inter- 
esting escapes her. Most of her readers will be sur- 
prised to learn how much of quaintness, romance and 
picturesqueness there is to be found in the traditions 
and life of the Pueblo Indians and of the degenerate 
Spanish element which has in part supplanted them. 
The book is illustrated with twelve engravings. Pub- 
lished by John B. Alden, New York, and sent by mail 
for $1.00. 


The latest contribution to the Shakesperean contro- 
versy, and one of the most sensible and interesting, 
is a volume entitled Shakespeare portrayed by Him- 
self, of which Robert Waters is the author. Mr. 
Waters thinks he has discovered in the character of 
Prince Henry a close and intentional portrayal of 
Shakespeare’s own personality, tastes and associa- 
tions. This character is a prominent figure in three 
of the plays and is referred to in a fourth but not 
brought upon the stage. ‘‘Let the reader,” he says, 
‘familiar with Shakespeare, call to mind his impression 
of the character of Prince Henry, as delineated in the 
First and Second Part of Henry IV.; let him think 
of him as he showed himself in his wit-combats with 
Falstaff; in his thoughtful yet sarcastic encounters 
with Poins; in his kindly demeanor toward Mrs. 
Quickly and her ‘‘loggerheads;¥ in his good-natured 
and fun-loving pranks with the tapster Francis; in 
his ready appreciation and kindly recognition of Fal- 
staff’s witty page; in his noble behavior toward his 
father and his brothers, and in his generous conduct 
over the defeated and dying Hotspur;—let him rem- 
ember the vein of philosophy and deep thinking that 
runs through all his talk, notwithstanding its loose- 
ness, and his eloquent and poetic utterances in his 
interviews with his father; let him call to mind his 
familiarity with the common people, with Tom, Dick 
and Francis, and his ability to ‘‘drink with any tinker 
in his own language during his life;” his love of pun- 
ning and witticisms, his quips, cranks, and quiddities; 
let him recall all these things, and he cannot fail to 
perceive that this character is such as he and all the 
world have ever associated with that of the gentle, 








wise and large-hearted poet Shakespeare. Let him 
follow me a little farther, and I shall lay before him 
matter which, without the aid of riddles, ciphers, or 
mysteries of any kind, must convince him, almost 
beyond doubt, that the Prince and the Poet are one 
and the same person.” 

The concluding chapters of the book are devoted to 
a very effective assault upon Ignatius Donnelly’s 
strained and absurd Baconian cipher theory. Pub- 
lished by Worthington Company, New York and for 
sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price $1.25. 


The Unity of the Truth, in Christianity and Evo- 
lution; by J. Max Hark, D. D., is a volume of 288 
pages, published by John B. Alden, New York, and 
sent by mail for 90 cents. Dr. Hark is one of the 
most liberal and progressive thinkers to be found in 
the orthodox pulpit. He is a Moravian preacher, who 
lives at Lancaster, Penn. In this volume his effort 
is, not to twist science into apparent conformity with 
old theological beliefs or to stretch biblical texts into 
a semblance of agreement with science, but to elevate 
the Christianity of the day to the plane of the new 
philosophy which evolution demonstrates to be true. 
His breadth and independence of view may be appre- 
hended from the following extracts: 

The prevalent restlessness in theology, and perturba- 
tion of men’s religion, are mainly caused, directly or in- 
directly, by the modification Evolution has made in the 
popular conception of God. It has shown him to be In 
many respects different from the representation that had 
become traditional. Hence there has to be a re-adjust 
ment of all our beliefs and practices in so far as they 
relate to God. This is now going on in this religious 
world, to the alarm of many, and the harmof some, per 
haps, but surely only to the permanent benefit of the true 
religion. Thus the divine truth has ever grown in the 
past. With every new and higher conception of God there 
has been a new co-ordination of dogmas and practices to 
bring them into some kind of harmony withit. * * * 
It is plain, therefore, that so long as the God of Heine's 
childhood is retained inthe popular representation, a be 
nignant old man looking down upon his terrestrial crea 
tion from some window in the far-off celestial domain; or 
the Godof the Duke of Argyll, moved by “mental! atfee 
tions,"’ a being “‘who hates evil and is angry with the 
wicked every day;"’ or a dread Lawgiver issuing his de 
crees from his great white throne; so long as God is 
thought of as a Being with all the limitations implied in 
human personality, in parts and attributes such as man 
has, only greater; so long our religion must be not only 
imperfect and partial, but erroneous and inconsistent to 
an unwarrantable extent. I know that such wrong con- 
ceptions are not taught in the Scriptures if spiritually in 
terpreted. I know that theology no longer teaches them. 
And even in the popular belief they are more and more 
being abandoned. But I know also with equal positive- 
ness that just such conceptions are yet taught in more 
than half the pulpits of our land; that in by far the most 
of our Sunday-schools our children are indoctrinated with 
them; and that they are the ideas that still dominate the 
current popular religion, and make that religion so 
largely to consist of a mere dead formalism, or cold in- 
tellectualism, or still worse, of actually irreligious super- 
stition. ° ° " . . The heathen idea that 
worship is intended to change the attitude of God toward 
the worshipper is still alltoo prevalent. The necessity of 
correspondence between the human and the divine is in- 
deed felt; but it is sought to be effected by bringing God 
into conformity with man! The bulk of the devotees in 
our churches, taking literally such expressions as “pleas- 
ing, propitiating, glorifying God,”’ actualiy imagine that 
their songs of praise—especially if artistically rendered 
by a professional choir!—cause pleasurable sensations in 
the consciousness of the Deity, in return for which they 
will be made the recipients of special favors from him. 
They fancy that their: eloquent petitions—whether in- 
toned by a deep sonorous voice that brings out the 
rythmical beauty of a symmetrical litany, or shouted in 
hoarse tones from the stentorian throat of a class-leader, 
—will touch the feelings of God, and move him to do what 
otherwise he would not have done,—which in one sense 
is not without truth, but not in their sense. They believe 
that their presence in the church edifice,—whether it be a 
Gothic pile of white marble, or a cabin of rough-hewn 
logs,—will change God's sentiments, thoughts, and con- 
duct towards them. With this in view they engage in 
these devotions. They are thoroughly sincere, the most 
of them. They really love their idea of God, therefore 
they wish to please him and to contribute to his glory. 
They feel their dependence upon him deeply, hence their 
efforts to propitiate and conciliate him. But they know 
him so imperfectly that they only succeed in degrading 
him, and in causing offence and disgust to those more 
spiritually minded. The comparative emptiness of our 
churches is not a sign of indifference to religion; buta 
protest of the reverent intelligence of men against its 
abuse and misapplication. 








WASHINCTON TERRITORY. 


J.T. McCARTHER, 
Investment Agent, 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Ww purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents 
Ten years experience the business 
hKeferences furnished if desired. 
—_— PRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SI KANE FALLS, W T. 
Paid up Cay a7 5 0K I i i] fits & Surplus, 815,000 
DrreEcTORS—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres A. J. Dunean 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Port i, O First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Mint Nat il Ger " American Bank; London, 
rhe Alliance Bank, I ted: Berlin, Dresdner Bank 
Deal in I ! } Erchange at Market Ratea 
(ollectiona recet I mj wn 
J. HOOVER, Cashier. 
4 ’ 
H. sdpaionapegieeen & CO.. 
BPOKANE FA Ww .T 
Fieal Bletate an«ct Fiimamctial Agonta, 
MORT , AND OTH TMENTS t NON 
NTS A ke ¥ 
' N 
HEFYEREN Oonnnsrosoance RoLticirep 


BAK oF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Organized in 1879 
A. M. CANNON, Pres't B. H. BENNETT, Cashier 


OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 


RESOURCES $250,000 
PALD UP CAPITAI 75 00K 
Exchange on all the Principal! Cities Bought and Sold 

interest a wed on Time Deposits 


Cr vwections a Specialty 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property 
Correspondence 5S ted 
SPOKANE FALLS, > - - W. T. 
A. P. BHARPSTEIN, U.S. Commissioner & Attorney. 


a4 ommissioner to England 


SHARPSTEIN & SWASH, 
Mining Brokers, 
Wardner, Idaho, R wuby City and Spokane Falls, W. T. 


Properties bonded, t oust t, sold and operated on 


SWASH, Late ( 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, 
Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - WASH. TER. 
We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 
ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
Keferences: A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Falls. 
Correspondence solicited, 


FPAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


$100,000 to La 
Correspondence a 
\ 


van on Improved Farming Lands, 
cited 
ik make | or non-residents 


vestments fe 


Spokane Falls, - - Wash. Ter. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real = Estate « Specialty. :: 


Investment non-residenta 
Correspondence solicited 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 


as made for 


Established 1856 


G. A. MARINER & CO., 
81 SOUTH CLARK 8T., Top Floor, CELICAGO 


ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 
‘including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 


FOODS, WATERS, Ete. 
Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and 
careful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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1. B. SARGENT, Pre BLAKE & RIDPATH, 
1. M. Moyer, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO. 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
Bank, First National Bank SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 


CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Mines, Lite Stock, Loans, 


OFFICE, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 


ir city. Calland ask to see the popular tracts known as 
“Webster,” “Alta Vista’ and “Boston Heights.” 


Deo EiEe. 


I buy and se!! more real estate than any man in Tacoma, 
excepting Allen C. Mason. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


W.S. TAYLOR, 
Pacific Ave, -  - TACOMA, W.T. 





1128 
Lis 


CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency. 


1308 Pacific Ave 


Real Estate, 


, Rooms 1, 2, 3. 
TACOMA, - - WASH. TER. 
Correspondence solicited. 


J. W. Sprag W. B. Blackwel! W. Fraser, 


Pre ial nt, Vice President Cashier, 
TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 
First National Bank in the City. 


Capital Stock, $00,000. Satie $35, 
DIRECTORS, 


(ren 


000. 


J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Rebert Wingate, George F. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 
No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T. 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St 


Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 35,000. 
W..J. THOMPSON, Prest. we Dre, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J a Asst. Cashier. 


Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J Shoup. M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 


Deposits (arge and small) of individuals, eons or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 


J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent 2 Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for East ern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Sec urity, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest ‘paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale, 


OrvICcE: — First Door South of Central Hotel. 
PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER, 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R, R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen VYears’ Residence, 





a 
THinitMtt COL 


ORECON. 


Eatablished 1859. Established 1859 


LADD & TILTON, 
BANKERS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 





Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 

Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfers sold on New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 


Exchange sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 


Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





D. P. THOMPSON. 
ident, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. 


Pre sident, 
‘ice-Pre 


WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 

Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 


FRANK DEKUM, PRESIDENT, 


Preat. Portland Savings Bank. 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank. 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 
Cashier Portland Savings Bank. 


GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY. 


Oregon Land & Investment Go. 


MANAGERS: 
JNO. R. WHEAT, L. M. COX, 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Correspondence solicited, 
42% Washington St., Portland Savings Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


W. A. BANTZ. 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N.J- 


A Live, PRACTICAL SCHOOL.—Cheapest and best. En- 


dorsed by thousands of graduates and the most prominent 
Business and Professional Men of the State and Nation. 


Collie, 





SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. TER. 
Finest equipped institution in the Pacific Northwest for imparting a Thorough, Practical, Business Education. 


Graduates assisted to positions. 


Address 


o vacations. Circulars free. 


E. E. MARTIN, Principal. 
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Minnesota. 


A LARGE saw-imill is to be built at Little Falls, using 
water power from the new dam. Local business men are 
starting the enterprise. There is no better point in Min- 
nesota than this for lumber making on a large scale. 


LITTLE FALLS is talking of changing its name to Falls 
City. The old name is inappropriate. The fall of the 
Mississippi River at that point is nota little one. On the 
contrary it is big enough to produce one of the most im- 
portant water powers in the United States. 


THE total yield of wheat in Dakota last year was esti- 
mated at 52,000,000 bushels. From present indications it 
will reach 60,000,000 bushels this year. A big crop will 
start a fresh immigration movement to Dakota. 


WITH a prospect for a good crop and the prediction by 
conservative dealers that the price will be high in the fall, 
Dakota is attracting more attention than ever in Europe 
and the East. Immigration documents should be dis- 
tributed liberally and the facts regarding the great Ter- 
ritory should be kept constantly before the people of 
the exhausted Eastern agricultural districts.—Biamarck 
Tribune. 


No More DrRovuGHTS IN DAKOTA.—The drouth question 
has been the great drawback to North Dakota ever since 
the first settler turned the verdant sod on its bound- 
less prairies. It would now seein that this impediment 
to immigration is surely for ever removed. The past five 
or six years’ crops have averaged better here than in any 
State in the Union, and the succession of heavy rains in 
June which have thoroughly soaked the ground and 
filled all the coulees with water, lends to the enchantment 
of this magnificent Territory.—New Rockford Transcript 


DaKOTA LEADS.—The Territory of Dakota now stands 
at the head of wheat production, and will soon take high 
rank in breeding fine stock. Indeed it does now. Its 
climate is in no sense aterror. It is true that the winters 
ure cold. But so they are in Chicago, and the frequently 
made statement that the severest cold of Dakota is not 
feltas the severe cold of Chicago is, is true, and is true 
because the atmosphere is dryer. We saw stock in Da- 
kota that had come through the winter witha pretence of 
shelter that would not answer in the latitude of Chicago 
atall, and the stock looked as well as any stock could 
look, The effects of blizzards and cyclones we did not 
find. Indeed the first impressions that one will get from 
the general appearance of things and from the testimony 
of both interested and disinterested people is that a 
Dakota blizzard is a thousand per cent. worse in the 
newspapers than it is in Dakota. That the climate is one 
of the most health-giving there is abundant evidence. 
The people are robust and strong, and some of them have 
become so after having come to the Territory as in- 
valids.— Western Rural. 


Montana. 

TIMBERLINE is now a busy coal mining camp. Nearly 
100 men are employed. Bozeman, the nearest large town, 
profits by this new activity at the mines. 

+ 





FORT BENTON has just completed the largest wool ware- 
house in Montana. The walis are solid masonry, two feet 
at the base and eighteen inches thick at the top. 


The building of the North Fork branch of the Sun River 
Canal is now an assured fact, says the Rising Sun. The 
contract for building twenty miles of this great irrigation 
canal has just been let and work is to be begun at once. 
This, together with the four miles already completed, will 
bring water down as far as Floweree’s lower ranch for 
the Spring Creek corral. Additional contracts will be let 
soon. This is probably the greatest irrigating scheme in 
America east of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE TONGUE River DitcH.—An event of much im- 
portance to Tongue River valley and vicinity was the 
recent opening of a section of the Miles City Irrigating 
& Ditch Company’s canal. Adam has been constructed 
across the river which is 320 feet from abutment to abut- 
ment, forty feet wide at the base, with a fall of eight feet 
from the crest to the apron. The abutment on the west 
side of the stream is 340 feet long, on the east side sixty 
feet. Passing through a substantially constructed gate- 


way the waters enters a ditch which, when completed, 





will be twenty-six miles long, and bring under cultiva- 
tion 20,000 acres of as productive soil as can be found in 
Manitoba. The cost of the ditch, dam, etc., when ready 
for operation, is estimated at over $100,000. 


THE Northern Pacific is now operated in three grand 
divisions instead of two, as formerly. Under the old ar- 
rangement the dividing point between the Eastern and 
Western divisions was at Helena, the headquarters of the 
former being at St. Paul and of the latter at Tacoma. 
The new arrangement makes a Middle Grand Division, 
embracing the main line from Billings to Missoula and all 
the branches diverging from it. Headquarters are at 
Helena and Robert Law is the Assistant General Manager. 
Included in this Grand Division are 512 miles of main line 
track and 190 miles of branch roads. 

Is MONTANA'S CLIMATB CHANGING?—The question now 
naturally arises: Is the climate of Montana changing, or 
are the frequent rain showers of this season simply the 
result of local causes which temporarily exist? Never 
before in the history of this country can the oldést in- 
habitant remember of so much rain. The rain has kept 
the ground soaked, and the water in the irrigating ditches 
has been allowed to run its course unused. It's a big thing 
for the farmers, and the only regret they have to offer is 
that they did not know that such a condition of things 
was likely to occur.—Bozeman Chronicle. 

MONTANA'S MINERAL OvuTPUT.—We have received from 
Spruille Braden, the United States Assayer at Helena, the 
following statement of the precious metal output: of 
Montana for 1887: 


County. Gold. Silver. Total. 
Beavenbead.... 880,115.47 $867,387.51 $956,502.98 
Choteau.. 22,771.77 22,771.77 


Deer Lodge 423,526.06 5,040,947.74 5,464,473.80 


Fergus........ 85,330.06 err 85,330.06 
Jefferson... 396,928.37 1,394,.%i2.42 1,791,890.70 
Gallatin . 10,229.82 10,229.82 


Lewis and Clarke... 2,286,854.22 1,412,766.79 8,699,901.01 





Madison 1,518, 148.26 785.61 1,518, 933.87 
Meagher. 81,623.26 858.00 107,381 26 
Missoula 64,234.01 77,574.00 141,808.01 
Park..... 4,013.48 4,013.48 


Silver Bow 995,881.50 8,997,266 88 0,992, 148.38 


$5,078,536.28 B17,817,548.005 


$23,706,082 2 


THE SWERT (RASS HILLS.—News of the rich discoveries 
of copper ore in the Sweet Grass continues to come in. 
Previous to the opening of the Reservation a few miners 
quietly worked for several summers placer mining, but 
owing to the mines being on the Indian Reservation they 
made no effort to develop the quartz veins or even ascer- 
tain their character or extent, knowing full well that 
they could get no title to any discovery they might make. 
With the opening of the Reservation a new state of affairs 
came around. The placers were in a measure neglected 
and the hunt for quartz was inaugurated. The results 
have been greater than the most sanguine of the miners 
anticipated, and there seems to be no longer a doubt as 
to the value of the quartz mines of the Sweet Grass. The 
Hills are situated a little west of north of Fort Benton, 
just south of the Canadian line, and distant in an air line 
about eighty-five miles. They are almost on the direct 
line of the Galt Railroad from Lethbridge to Benton.— 
Helena Independent. 


Idaho. 


A NEW discovery of placer mines in the vicinity of 
Pierce City is reported. There are about 100 men in the 
camp and more are going in daily. 


NEGOTIATIONS are on feet for the transfer of the Cor- 
bin system of rail and lake transportation in the Cwur 
ad’ Alene mining district to the Northern Pacific Company. 
The N. P. proposes to convert the narrow-guage road into 
a standard guage line and to build it down the river from 
the Mission and around the lake to a connection with its 
branch at Coeur d’Alene City. This movement is greatly 
in the interest of the further development of the mining 
resources of the entire Cwur d’ Alene Country. 

Washington. 

Tue Port Blakely Mill Company has sold its logging 
road and entire camp outfit west of Olympia to the Olym- 
pia, Black Lake & Chehalis Railroad Company for 830,000. 

SEATTLE is to have a dry dock anda paper mill, which 
will be located between Lake Union and Salmon Bay— 
which forms the key to the outlets of lakes Union and 
Washington. 

G. W. Hunt, who is building the Oregon & Washington 
Territory Railroad from Wallula to Walla Waila, via 
Eureka Flats, said recently that he will have the road in- 
to Walla Walla by September. 

A STRAWBERRY nine inches in circumference, a product 
of the farm of Horace Hutchinson, in Kittitas Valley, was 
exhibited at the Capital office this week. This beats the 
strawberry record for Washington Territory for the year 
1888, aud shows what this rich section can do in the way 





of small fruits. There is no telling 
berries would attain 


to what size straw- 


in this country if horticulturists 


would just encourage them a little.—H/enshbury Capita 
From the business-like appearance of the Big Bend 

Empire, a new newspaper published at the town of 

Waterville, we judge that there must be a large immigra 


tion this season into the extreme northwest portion of the 
Big Bend Country. 


A WONDERFUL PEAR TREE.—On Dr. Higbee's land, near 


Gig Harbor, a party of visitors from Tacoma on Sunday 
cut from a twelve-year-old pear tree a branch four feet 
long, on which were 133 pears. The thickest portion of 


the branch was only ainch in diameter. The party also 
counted the pears on the tree, and they numbered 13,200 
The branch was shipped to some friends in the 


Tacoma Ledger. 


East 


THE LARGEST AMERICAN SHIP 
Frederick 
and under charter to load coal 
the largest sailing vessel afloat 


The four-masted ship, 
Weat 
Fran« 


Billings, discharging ballast at Seattle, 


here for San isco, is 
carrying the American 
flag, and is the seventh four-masted vessel that has ever 
entered the waters of Puget Sound. It 
willcarry 4,400 tons of coal. other 
masted ships on the sound at present, the E 
Port Gamble, and the Bandanderra at Port Discovery 
The latter two vessels are British iron ships, and loading 
lumber for Australia.—Seattle Post 


is estimated she 
There are two four 


llisland at 


THE Tacoma, Orting & Southern Railroad Company has 
filed articles of incorporation. This is the railroad de 
signed to penetrate the lumber district of the Grigys 
Hewitt Company. ‘the Northern Pa 
cific at or near Orting, and build southeastwardly into the 
mountains, with branches, sidetracks, 
etc., as the company sees fit. The capital stock is $0,000, 
in shares of #100 each, and the life of the 
fixed at fifty years. The trustees for the first six months 
are: Thos. F. Oakes, of St. Paul, and Jas. M 
Chauncey W. Griggs, Henry Hewitt, Jr., and 
Brown, all of Tacoma. 


The road will leay 


depots, wharts, 


corporation is 


sSuckley, 


George 


TO THE OKANOGAN MINES.—The Tacoma, Ellens! 
Coneonully Railway & Navigation ¢ 
their line. Until completion of 
stage from Ellensburg to Port 
by steamer from Port Eaton tothe mouth of 





ompany have opened 


railroad the line is t 


y 
Eaton, thirty-two miles, 
the Con 
conully Creek, by stage from the mouth of the Conconully 
Creek to Ruby and Conconully. The company has 
two powerful steamers, the Thos, L. Nixon, 
the City of Ellensburg, 200 tons, to run in this trade, 
These steamers land at Moses Coulee, Wenatchie, Orondo, 
(the distributing point for Douglas Co. 
Methow, and the mouth of 


uilt 


400 tons, and 


inty), Lake Chelan, 


the Okanogan River 
PROSPERITY OF PORT TOWNSEND.—Our 
city of Port Townsend is just now er 


neighboring 
ying an especially 


active and progressive season. Every boat brings her 


new people. Her shipping interest is growing with the 


developmentof commerce on the sound. Her local trade 
organization is increasing, an important fishery 


is springing up, and asaresult of all these 


interest 


movements 


there is marked appreciation in land values. Port Town 
send has had along and hard “fight” with fortune, but 
her prospects are now very bright and she is clearly 
destined to become a fine city. Among the points of 


promise to which her people point with satisfaction, the 
following are the most notable: (1) A subsidy of about 
2,000 acres of land in and about the city has been sub- 
scribed to secure a railroad connection. 
Hood’s Canal are to be begun within the next 
Negotiations are in progress which, 80 we are assured by 


Surveys west of 


few days 


reliable men, promise construction of the desired road at 
an early date. (2) Recent discoveries of and 
within a short distance of Port and 
diately tributary to it, insure the future of the city asa 
coal and iron center. 
ginning has been made by the Puget Sound Iron Com 
pany, at Irondale. 
large sum of money. in op 
peration, and it is said that by August Ist they will be 
employing seven hundred men. (3) As a port Port Town 
send is doing a very important business, and it has doub 
led in tweve months. More ships enter and clear than at 
any other American port, New 
Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


coal iron 


Townsend imme 


In this respect an important be 


This company has already expended a 
Their furnaces will soon be 


York alone excepted 


Manitoba. 


A WINNIPEG, Man., dispatch states that the N. P 
pany is arranging with the local government to build a 
branch railways in the Province of 


Com 


system of Manitoba 


According to the dispatch the Government will give 
bonds of the Province to the extent of $6,400 per mile, and 
will retain alien upon the road until the bonds are re- 
deemed. It is definitely understood that the Northern 


Pacific has secured the contract from the Government to 
build a road from Winnipeg to Portage la Prairie, a dis- 
tance of sixty-seven miles, where it will connect with the 
Manitoba & Northwestern Railroad, and running in con 
nection with the Red River Valley road, will have a com- 
plete system of railway competition with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, | NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


— aa ~ ARNER. T. L. SCHI — | IMPORTERS 
LINDEKES, | —axp- 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER.| WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions. 


Miner's and Lumbe 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


rmen's Suits a Specialt 
. Su , f y WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


— INES’ HARD AND SOFT COAT! 
‘ 
FINCH VAN SLYCK & C0 WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 
; i, | At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF Pennsylvania Coal Company's celebrated 


‘*Pittston Coal,’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, Room 40 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Correspondence solicited. A‘ idress 
Fourth, Sibley and Fifth Sts., J. BE. McWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. Established 1860. ° 
| ROHN MANUFACTURING C0., 
New } a Leonard Street 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE 
ST. PAUL, 


AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
MINN. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Manufacturers’ 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, ss ln Ete. 


» Northwest. 


Agents and Dealers in 


| S!: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL AND IRON CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


COAL AND Pla IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


L argest al dF est Stock 
Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


A, PUGU, General Manager. 


The Best Goods in the Market. | 
— | 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 


871 and 373 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn, 


JOHN WHORRY, 


H B. Lg HEWB, ASHAEL NEWTON, 
\ Secretary 


. & Treas ice-Prest. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point, 
WarRxuousE, Nos. 72 LowER LEVEE, 
Orrick, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


71 AND 


Pp H. KELLY MERCHANTILE C0., 


to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


and all Modern Improvements. 


Teas and Coffees, 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. | 





| 


MERCHANTS HOTEL 


F. BR. WELZ, Pr /treinanad 





ELMER & MARSHALL, 


DEALERS IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 316 Robert St., St. PAUL. 


LARKIN & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, Etc. 


350 Sibley Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Established 1855 
Largest GUN HOUS In the 
Jobbbing Northwest. 


Everything in Sporting Goods 





At Lowest Manufacturers Rates. 
WM. R. BUREHARD, 


128 East Third Street, - - ST. PAUL. 


Dealers: Send for catalogue. 


L. EISENMENGER, 


Wholesale and Retail 
4, * ind* te *S. 
Hotel and Railroad Supplies a specialty. 
455 Wabasha Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Reference, Dining Car Department N. P. R. R. Co. 


One block from 


Union Depot and Steamboat Landing: 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. 














an sth ater sarah iar die 


= 
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Commercial, Shorthand, German and English Courses. 
Private Instruction, Quick Methods, Thorough Preparation. 


Address W. K. MULLIKEN, Cor. Seventh and Jackson, St. Pau. 





Products Always Reliable and Relishable 


THE MOST RAPID AND ACCURATE REPEATINC RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 





COLT’S LIGHTNING—32, 38, and 44, Round Barrel, $13.25. 


WRITE FOR 40 Page Catalogue of Guns and Sporting 
Goods and see Our Prices. 


ST. PAUL HARDWARE (o., 78- 80 E. 7th st, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


Orche lir uments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
ciinineananaieii ade ” ” CILARLES H. MORSE, DikecTOR. 


GEO B. CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 
Rain Proof Covers, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


J BRAKE SHOES 


OHIO“ WESTERN STATES 


MADE BY 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 


oe 


OHIO “% EASTERN STAT STATES. 
ROSS- MEEHAN SHOES ® ~CONGDON SHOES 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL FDY.CO 


HILLBURN. N.Y. RAMAPO. N.Y 





- PENINSULAR CAR CO. 
DETROILI MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 


C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street 


New York, report the following closi1 uotations of 


i 
miscellaneous securities July 24 
Rid Asked 
Northern Pacific, common t i 
me “ rreferred 
at Mortgage Bonds l 
2d 100 
06 - 3d 7 M4 " 
Missouri Dis | 
P.d’Oreille - (4 
Paul & Duluth, common 
preferred " 
= = Ist bonds 1] 
Oregon X Transcontinental : 
Ra 1 
Oregon Railway & Ni neegation “5 
* Ist bonds ! 
6 “ig ‘ Cons Mtge 5's 1 
Paul & Northern Pacific Ist's Is l 
Heathers Pacils : Terminals lo 4 
Oregon Improvement Co ‘ 
as = * Ist bonds 1tks lu 
James River Valley Ist’s l 
Spokane & Palouse Ist’s ") 
Chicago, St. P., Mp'ls & Omaha, com SS yu 
do preferred.. 107 s 
Chicago & Northwestern, common 111 111 
do preferred. l 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa cou Ff 
do preferred.. lw a 
Milwaukee, Lake 8S. & Western, com wi til 
do preferred... ‘M) " 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, common { 
do preterred.. 12 It 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 1Ut 107 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of June. 


TREASURER'S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STREET. | 


New York«K, July 5, 15s ‘ 
1886-7 1s : Increase 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches 2,892.7 276 Ht 4.4 
Month of June.... 81,149, 101.04 B1SS7 428.00 R455 tim 
July Ist to * 30..12,780,448.10 l 19.05 S084, 170.05 


GEO. 5S. BAXTER, Treasurer 
- *@- 


Lake Minnetonka. 


Among the numerous charming lakes with which the 
State of Minnesota is dotted so thickly, probably the one 
best known—at least to the crowd of summer tourists—is 


Lake Minnetonka 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, from either of which it is but a 


Probably its vicinity to the cities of 
short ride by almost hourly trains on the three lines of 
railway, has been a potent factor in bringing it to notice, 
and yet its native beauty deserves all the praise that has 
been bestowed upon it. C« 
ceedingly irregular outline, 
quarter of a mile to two miles or more, and some twenty 


nsisting of two lakes of ex 


breadth from a 


varying in 
milesin length, broken by wooded headlands and cool 
grassy vales, Minnetonka is not spread out before the 
visitor in one picture, but every change in point of view 
reveals some new beauty, hitherto unexpected 

For the people of Northern Illinois, Western Wisconsin 
and Eastern lowa ** 
to reach this paradise, and intending visitors should see 
that their tickets read n& North 
ern R. R.””. W. J. Kenyon, St. Paul, Minn., is the General 
Passenger Agent. 


The Burlington” offers the best route 


“via Chicago, Burlingtc 


Have You a Child? 

If you have, here is something worth looking up. Your 
child, if endowed in the Educational En mer 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn., will earn towards a fund for 
its education, from twenty to sixty cents per day, every 
day in the year, Sundays and holidays included, from date 
of endowment to maturity. You may take on 
three shares, and they may mature at 12, 14, 16, IS or 21 
years of age. Investment pays 15 to 18 per cent and is as 


t Associa 


e, two, or 


safe as Government bonds. Ample reserve fund invested 
in real estate mortgages. For full particul: 
J. Merritt, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn 


irs address 


*@e 

The directors of the Northern Pacific Company have 
elected Charles T. 
cancy in the board caused by the resignation of Benja 
min T. Cheney, of Boston, who retired because of bad 
health. Mr. Cheney has been a director since 1564 and has 
been almost from the very inception of the Northern 
Pacific enterprise one of its most devoted and active ad 
herents. Mr. Barney, who succeeds him, 
late A. H. Barney, who was at one time President of the 
company. 


Barney, of New York, to fill the va 


is ason of the 


—* © >——_—___—___ 
WHERE HE COULD FIND ONE-—“‘Hang it all!’ he ex 
claimed as he turned over the periodicals on the counter, 


“T’d like to find a paper that isn't chuck full of baseball.” 
here’s a drug-store on the next corner, sir,” suggested 
the newsdealer. “A drug-store! Who asked for a drug 


store?” “They sell fly-paper there, sir!'’—Time . 


A foolish philosopher inquires, ‘Will the coming man 
use both hands?” He will, dear brother, he will, but not to 
drive with. He will drive with one as usual, unless he is 
alone. Then he may have to use both.—Burdette. 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: 





Population in 1880, 760. - - - - - - - Population in 1888, 15,000. 
Assessed value of property in 1880 ‘ 8517,927 I I deo ko 2S erat aie, Staab coe WR Gene Aid AR Oa RR dS Ok BC 1 
Asssessed value of property in 1888, over 85,000,000 Banks in 1886. ........s0.0. KERLTARAADLAR RARBG DRED eC ere er 
Cons of Coal shipped in 1882 7” , ... 56,300 Ee errr ere ree ree se, ee eo 0 
rons of Coal shipped in 1887 ~- +. -212,969 EEE eT eee TP eT ee ee Er ee 
Bales of Hops shipped in 1880 ‘ 7,005 SE eee eer er rere Te rer re Setepiateacee 2 
Bales of Hops shipped in 1887... TT i hd ai A er id a a a SATA KS RR SRO LE 6 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1880. oo 108 be ee ere ere ee rere cer 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1887 ‘ 2,375 Wee GE FUIGRRS GE FIORE o.oo. 5 vince cotta sdsseses cence . . $105,000 
Regular Steamers in 1880 . 6 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................... $1,000,000 
Regular Steamers in 1888, March, 30 | Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887....... . . +++ «$90,000 
Feet of Lumber exported in 1887, over , 3,000,000 | Mone y spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal henevens ments in 1887. ..$250,000 


The Methodist University for Puget Sound has been loc wars at Tacoma, with a bonus given by the citizens of $75,000. In the above valuation of school property 
the Methodist University is not included. 


Tacoma is the natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon are aptly termed, and 
it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a eargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco, 
Tacoma now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 
facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written informatinn will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


General Manager of the Tacoma Land Company, 902 C Street. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
’ ’ . . 


J.C. BOCES Na RoU Ge, Jz.. 
TACOMA, - - - WASH. TER. 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Tacoma Real Est ate, ? per cent. being guaranteed to the le onde ‘r. Correspondence solicited. 
Pres. Century Co.. N. Y.; H.H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 


References } permissior Hon. W. 0 Greshan Sr ive U.S. Circuit Court, “Uhicago: Roswell- Smith, mis 
Fire Ins. ¢ N. 4. Kh. Hull, Morristown, N ‘ . J Ww Joice, Bishop M. E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Sone 1ants National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 
pati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Bank, Fafayette, Ind 


Cc. >. BSrISeGqrans, 
Missoula EFeal bistate. 


Business and Residence Property for Sale on Easy Terms. 
d MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


Correspondence by mail solicit 





Buy Lots in Ross Second Addition to 
wane ~ V/s esh. Ler. 


tunes were made by buying such lots near rapidly growing cities, as Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, etc. So will purchases near Seattle prove. 
We have for Sale a full line of choice 


Timber, Coal and Iron Lands, Improved and Unimproved Farms, 
Business and Residence Property, City and Suburban Acre Tracts. 


Municipal and County Securities Bought. Loans Negotiated. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Drom Es, 
First National Bank and Merchants National Bank of Seattle. Post Building, SEATTLE, W. T. 


REFERENCES 
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Offices of THOMAS DOwsE—25x115 and 25x45 feet. 
“The finest Real Estate Offices in the U.8.”’ 


JAMES F. HOLMES. 





The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Acquaintance and experience have value. 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate and Investments, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Cor. Superior St. and Fourth Ave. W., Opp. Opera House. 


Lrvdaddad de DaDd dade IN Go dlentdandy 


Ashland, Wis. 
PINE AND HARD-WO0D LANDS. INVESTMENTS. 


75 acres within the city limis at $100 per acre. 500 acres in tracts to suit at $2 per acre. 
Dock Property, Business Frontage, City Lots. 
Correspondence solicited. Reference, Northern National Bank. 
I send free June number this magazine—Ashland Lilustrated. 


@® Real Estate. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


SAIMES F. EIOLMES eco. 


——DEALERS IN— 


REAL ESTATE, 


RED LAKH FALLS, . 


MINNESOTA. 


We sell lots in “Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and 


get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. 


We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in 


Polk and Norman counties. 


We offer special inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Office, Hotel Fife Block, 


Territory; F.T. Olds, capitalist, Tacoma, W. 





PEPSIN TABLETS 


OrFice: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. 


TACOMA, The Commercial Metropolis of Washington Ter. 


GEORGE W. TRAVER, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent. 


- Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-residents. 
g 


References: Hon. J.N. Dolph, U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Eugene Some. Governor Washington 
a a r. 


¥~Correspondence solicited. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


A prominent physician in Berlin, Germany, has just discovered that Catarrh can readily be cured by CARL L 
JENSEN'S CrysTAL PrEPSIN TABLETS, the famous Dyspepsia remedy. The discoverv was accidental. Patients who 
simultaneously suffered from Dyspepsia and Catarrh were also cured from the latter complaints, thereby proving 
that perhaps most cases of Catarrh are created by Dyspepsia or Indigestion.—For sale by all reputable druggists. 








A REVERIE. 


I love a spot where branches droop 
To kiss a rippling stream below, 
A stream that flows 'twixt sandy banks 
: So much like banks of drifted snow. 


A stream that trails the seeping moss 
Or bathes bright views of virgin gold, 
A brook I wean, that’s seen wierd sights 

Which yet to us remain untold. 








A stream that hums a mournful song 
Of former days and Indian men, 

The thoughts of once a savage earth 
The murmer brings to me again. 


Before a white man e’er had viewed 
Our forests dense, our rugged land, 
Midst sylvan scenes and dismal haunts 

In such a world I seem to stand. 


FRANKLIN HERBY. 
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CURRENT ANECDOTES 
SHE CONCLUDED TO LIVI 
“J-John, d-dear,”’ she sobbed, *'d-d you ever think how 
near death is to us all Wh-what w 1 \ ¢ 
dear J-Jobn, if I should d-d-die 
“Well,” said John, musir i? oe t k was! had 
ever thought of it before, my dear, but no ou speak of 
it, my first impression is that I sh« ry you I 
ville Journal. 
LUCKY LITTLI YS. 
The minister sought to improve the time by giving Lk 
by a lesson in morality 
“My boy, I have lived forty-five years a ( 
used tobacco in any form, nor t la lie, nor wore 
played hookey, nor 
“Have you got any little boys?” interrupted Bobby 
“No; I have never had any little boy 
“Well, It’s mighty lucky for the boys,” said Bobby 
The Wasp. 
SITE WAS ONLY 'TLE COLD 
They were riding together in the moon ht and he was 
trying hard to think of something pleasant to say \ 
of a sudden she gave a slight shiver 
“Are you cold, Miss Hattie?’ he asked anxiously 
will put my coat around you if you like 
“Well, yes,"’ said she shyly, with another ttle shiver 
“Tam a little cold, Iconfess, but you needn't put ye 
entire coat around me. One of the sleeves will do Sf 
aul Herald. 
TAKING CARE OF HIS BARBY SI 
“Yer, our little f r-yeaur 1 sta ort, and such 
a help to me,” said Mrs. Eastside to a lady caller Why, 
he can take care of his little baby sister as well as any 
nurse. He is in the next room now playing with littl 
Dorothy. (Raises her voice Walter 
“Yeth, mamma. 
“You are taking good care of little sister 


“Yeth, mamma 
“What are you doing, Walter 
“Oh, I’se des playin’ at I'se a barber I’'se shavin 


her wif papa’s razor.”” (Tableau P x S 


AN ADJOURNMENT FOR A tl 


Last week, over in Lundy, there was a case in the 
Justices’ Conrt, in which Jim Townsend wa witness 
A lawyer named Burnham made funof Townsend's de 
fense and badgered him in every way Ji stood it with 
great patience for about an hour, when fin vy he said 

“May it please the court, I ask an adjour ent 

“What for?’ asked the court 

“Your Honor, I would like the court ad rned for five 
minutes while I go out and lick this infernal lawyer 

“T was just going out to do it myself, pard,”’ replied the 
court, “but if you won't be over tive minutes I'll ad 


journ.”’—Carson (Neb.) Appeal. 


HE WAS PERFECTLY OMPETENT. 


He wanted a positior I ban The president was 
satisfied with his credentiuls t before engaging hin 
put him through a little Civil Service cross-examinatior 
“Suppose, now, a ma was to mie here and deposit 
820 in $1 bills, how would you count them? “I'd wet my 
fingers and lift up each bill until I got to the last one 
“Why would you not lift up the ist one “Recause 
there might possibly be one more bill under it, and if the 
depositor was to see it he would want it ick, tif the 
wentieth bill is not lifted up, and there si ild be another 
bill in the pile, the bank makes it, don't ye aor ‘'\, 
will do,”’ said the bank president \ have beer the 
business before, but I didn’t suppose you knew that 
trick.” 

HE PROMPTLY CORRECT! Hil ERROR 

It was ata railway eating station The man from Mon 
tana was hungry and in a hurry 

“Please pass me them pertaters, mester,”” he said, ad 
dressing the elder gentleman from Boston who sat next 
to him. 

The Bostonian slowly focused his gold eyeglasses on the 


man from Montana 

“Did you think that I was one of the waiters?” he asked 
icily. 

The others held their knives and forks suspended in 
mid-air, expecting to see the man from Montana shrivel 
up, but no such phenomen took plac¢ 

He turned and beckoned to the nearest waiter, “George, 
come here, please.”’ 

“What is it, sir,’ asked “George.’ 

“T want to apologize to you, that is all. You see I mis- 
took this party here for you, but I hope you won't be 
offended at it. Now pass me them pertaters and we'll go 
on with the round-up.”"—San Francisco Examiner. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 











Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent | The Land tao of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul 
free . charge to any address. Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agents 
or all information relative to the Northern Pacifico coun- | who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and asssist 
a ply to or address, ance, 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
For Lands and Town Lots in For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 
EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 
Apply to =ALG. POSTILE’THWALTE, Apply to PAUL SCHULZE, 
General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. General Land Agent, Tacoma, W. T. 








THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota North Dakota, Montana, Norther Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offered 
by the United States Covernment to actual settlers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlerrent. MORE THAN ONE HALF of ali the public land t> ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1885 
and (886 is located in State nd Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per centof the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the | nited States have been filed in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
tuilroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 
Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad Company is rece teal at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YEAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultur: il lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. . 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 
terms of payment are, one sixth cash; balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 

Ww ASHING rON, IDAHO AND OKEGON.—For L ands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one- fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 

GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Monts “ a and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are et on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


? REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 


REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 


A rebate of t f pr of a ‘‘One Way Ticket” or one-half of the price of a ‘‘Round Trip Ticket” from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior to stations 
on the Northern ] Ra road in MINNESOTA AND NortH DAKoTA may be applied in part-payment for 160 acres or mure of the company’s land in 
MINNESOTA | r AKOTA, bought by and in the name of the purchaser of the ticket and within forty days from the date of the tiexet. To secure the rebate 
the certificate printed on the ticket must be delivered to the General Land Agent at St. Paul, at the time of purchase of land and within the time specified above. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable ots and Blocks in most of the 
following named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


TOWNS IN EASTERN LAND DISTRICT ON MAIN LINE N. P. BR. RB. 


MINNESOTA—lPrainerd, Frazee City, Wadena (eastern terminus N. P., F. & B. H. R. R.) 
WISCONSIN— Superior 


NORTH DAKOTA~—Mapleton, Casselton, Windsor, Crystal Springs, Tappan, Menoken, Bismarck (Capital of Dakota and U. 8. Land Office), Mandan, Marmot, New 

$ Gler Hebron, Richardton, Taylor, Gladstone, Dickinson, Belfield. On N. P., F. & 2. H. Branen -—Wahpeton, Milnor (western terminus N. P., F. & B. H. R. BR.) 

ts ern Branch —Leonard, Sheldon, Butzville, Lisbon, Marshall, LaMoure (western terminus of the F. & S. W. Branch). On the Jamestown & Northern 

; ( 1 (the junction of the Mouse River Branch of the Jamestown & Northern R. R.), Sykeston (the Mouse River Branch completed to this point), 
N t f } is, Minnewaukan (the terminus of the Jamestown & Northern Branch on Devils Lake, and supply point for Turtle Mountain and Mouse River country. 
MONTANA--Helena (capital of Montana and U.S. Land Office), Garrison (junction of the Utah & Northern Railroad, Drummond, Missoula, Thompson's Falis, Gle ndive, 
Miles City (1 Land Office), Hathaway, Forsyth, Livingston (junction with the Yellowstone National Park Branch), Bozeman (U.S. Land Office), Moreland, Gallatin, Townsend. 


TOWNS IN WESTERN LAND DISTRICT ON MAIN LINE N. P. B.R. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY AND IDAHO—Tacoma (the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad), Spokane Falls (U. 8. Land Office), Cheney, Sprague, 
Harr . ville, Pataha, North Yakima, Ainsworth, Kathdrum, Trent. 


TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. TOWN LOTS. 


One-quarter cash on application; balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale. Interest on deferred 
payments at the rate of seven (7) per cent. per annum. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, GENERAL AGENT, LAND AND PASSENGER DEPARTMENTS, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Has the largest available water power on this continent. 


Tributary to it are the fertile fields of the Judith and Sun 


River valleys; the neighboring mountain forests; the most extensive and productive stock ranges in the West, and 


the rich gold, silver and galena mines of Neihart, Yogo, Barker and many other important mining districts. 


at its very doors are the largest coal and iron fields west of the Mississippi. 
Great Falls is the western Terminus of the St. Pau!, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, and the eastern terminus 


of the Montana Central. 


and best equipped of any similar institution in the world. 


Lying 


Work is now progressing rapidly upon the smelter located here, which is to he the largest 
The completion of this great work will involve an expen 


diture of over $2,000,000. Other manufacturing enterprises of about equal importance will be commenced here soon. 
Possessed of such unparalleled natural resources, an abundance of capital and enterprise, no other place in the West 
offers better inducements to the settler and investor than Great Falls. 


For further information address Great Falls Water Power & Town Site Company, Great Falls, Montana. 





GENTLEMAN JIM. 


In the diamond shaft worked Gentleman Jim, 
Handsome of face, stout of limb. 
but something in him, 


in the coal mine, solid and grim, 


Coarse in dress, 
Whether down 
Or wandering alone in holiday time, 
Won the love and respect of all in that clime 
He had no sweetheart, he had no wife, 

Some mighty sorrow had dimmed his life 

His earnings, hardly won and small, 

Were at the orphans’ and widows’ call 

Of those who had perished in shaft or winze. 
He was the friend of all living things, 

And moving along in those toilesome ways 
He wore the demeanor of gentler days. 


In April last, when the mine fell in, 
Beneath the timbers stood Gentleman Jim; 
With giant grasp he flung two of the boys 


1 With deafening noise 


f dat 


Clear out « ger 
The shaft gave way on every side; 
The boys were safe, but Jim, he died 
1 


Died as men die, and will die again, 


Giving their lives for their fellow-men. 


When rocks and timbers were cleared away, 
And Jim borne up to the light of day, 

They took from his bosom, stained with blood, 
Two withered leaves and a withered bud 
Pinned on acard. ‘‘Toute-a-toi—Marie,”’ 

Was written beneath them; beneath it he, 
Who on his heart it for years had worn, 

Had written, **All withered—except the thorn.’ 


What life romance, what story of wrong, 
This man had locked up in his soul so long 
None who had loved him may ever know; 
But the tale of his glorious, chivalric deed 
Shall not perish as long as men hold this creed— 
That the hero whose blood for his kind is shed 
Wins a deathless fame and an honored bed— 
A monument grander than sculptor e’er gave, 
In the glory that hallows a martyr’s grave. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, 


- *@- 


PROGRESS IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 


GLADSTONE, STARK Co., DAK. July 15, 1888, 


To the Editor of The 


The settlement of Stark Co., Dak., was begun in the 


Northwest Magazine 5 


spring of 1882 and during that year the villages of 
Taylor were platted and a 
liberal number of farmers opened farms surrounding 
The year of 1882 proved to be one of 


Dickinson, Gladstone and 


these places. 
the best seasons for grain crops of all kinds and so 
the news was carried abroad and the following year 
a considerable influx of immigration took place, set- 
tling around Antelope and Richardton, a village being 
platted at the latter place, also at Fryburg and Bel- 
field. Considerable numbers of farmers also settled at 
south Heart. The following year, 1884, was reason- 
ably good for crops of small grain and good crops of 
oats and wheat were harvested but as yet no home 
market was offered, so the farmer sold at no great 
profit his entire crop as best he could. The years of 
1885, 1886 and 1887 proved to have been not so good 


as the previous ones, especially the two latter, still the 
country has grown and prospered and now with a 
most beautiful crop prospect in sight and prices ad- 
yancing, along with the fact that we have agood mar- 


ket for all products of the farm right at our railway 
depots, to say that we are hopeful is drawing it mild 
indeed. The unusually hard winter of two years ago, 


when stock on the ranges died in such numbers, 


| showed our farmers that they would be able to raise 





cattle at a profit by feeding during the winter as there 
was too much risk to run in trying to rustle cattle 
through with no fodder in sight in event of trying 
storms and deep snows. ‘The lesson thus learned has 
caused a vast increase of stock in the country and 
ample provisions for feeding stock in winter have 
been made. 

The two poor grain seasons has added another fea- 
ture to the diversified farming of the West Missouri 
country and that is the putting in of creameries and 
cheese factories. Quite a number of each are now in 
active operation and more will be built the coming 
year. Dickinson the county seat is growing fast enough 
for health. She 
one, but a good healthy growth. 
only flour mill (a roller mill, capacity 75 bbls per day) 
in the county. Taylor is doing well and is surrounded 
with the finest land to be found in the county. Rich- 


has no boom nor does she 


Gladstone has the 


| 


want | 


ardton, South Heart, Antelope and Belfield are each | 


and every one offering inducements to farmers in the 
way of good locations, good water, abundant coal and 


soil that cannot be beaten in the wide world. If no 


put on my clothes, took adrink of Dazey whiskey an’ 
I was saved. I was hermetically sealed agin’ cold as 
it were.” 

‘Well, sir, if you were fifty feet under the snow 
how could you see your medicine case?” 

*“*A—hem! Enybody can see that you never live 
in Dakota. The snow is so light an’ the air is so 
clear 

‘*Rats! Are you a physician?” 

‘*That’s what. I ain’t one of them regulars, but 1 
understand doctering. I cured a man of the typhoid 
fever once, and just as I had got*his vibration fixed, 
an’ the water off his brain they called in old Newell 
and old Kerr, a couple of hoss doctors, and they 
killed him. That’s why I left. I was disgusted. 
They hadn’t ot to admit such a lot of ignorant people 
into the Union. The Democrats is right.”—Coopers 
town Courier. 

— ee 


HEAPS OF FUN. 


There is a heap of fun and lots of joy cruising over 


a timber claim, with a big bundle strapped to your 


| back, hunting for section lines, section corners, quar 
| ter posts, and blazes, climbing and descending steep 
and timbered hills, crossing the gurgling creeks, and 
getting stuck in muddy swamps, forcing your way 


disaster overtakes the grain crops of Stark County | 


she will market more than double the amount of grain 
she did last year. G. S. CRYNE. 
*@e 


A NEW BLIZZARD TALE. 


‘*Yes,” said he as he leaned up against the counter 


in a little New England dry goods store, ‘them 


I lived there two years 
I was snow bound 


Dakota blizzards is terrible. 
and I don’t want no more on it. 
on atrain near Cooperstown, Dakota, once an’ the 
only way I saved my life was by the exercise of my 
medical knowledge. 
carry around with me my medicinals, and yarbs, and 
things. When we got stuck in the 
Eagle Creek, the thermometer showed sixty-eight 


snow at Bald 


degrees below zero in the shade, an’ it was all shade. 
Thar was 200 passengers aboard an’ after we had 
been thar about eighteen hours, and the fires had 
died out, their sufferin’ waz horrible. They just 
screamed with agony. The cold would come in long 
white bolts, like lightning, and pierce ’em to the 
heart. They tried praying to save their lives, and it 
warmed ’em up some, but they gradually croaked off 
till there was only a few of us left. The wind was 
running at the rate of a hundred miles an hour an’ 
we were fifty feet under the snow. Well I com- 
menced to freeze, and just as the freeze bolt struck 
me 1 saw my medicine case lying on the seat. An 
idea struck me. I took off my sealskin cap, my buffalo 
overcoat, my cotton socks; an two pair of woolen 
and my arctic my buckskin 
underwear, an’ my German socks. I grabbed the 
valise and secured all the Benson capcine plasters I 
had. I always carry ’em, 1 covered myself with them 
from the top of my head to the soles of my feet,— 


socks, overshoes, an 


You see 1 ama doctor, and I | 


| through thorny briars and brushy brambles, 


| a hornet’s nest, 


shageing 


shoes, and tearing clothes, and grasping devils’ clubs 
until your hand feels as though it had been stuck in 


and tumbling over snags and logs and 


| brush until you feel as though you had been through 





a sausage machine, and then at | 


ast when night comes, 
to end for a time your business and your toil, you 
think with that pack on your back, lay out a camp, 
eat your rustic meal and rest under the falling rains 


of heaven, without shelter, tired and hungry, you 


snooze the snooze of a land hunter, and dream of 
corner posts, and devils’ clubs, and conspasses, and 
mud and rain and timber, ete. Yes, there is lots of 


fun going over the timber claims of this country, you 
bet.—Aberdeen Herald. 


- -¢ @e—— 
MONEY IN SAWDUST. 

In Washington Territory we burn our sawdust or 
That 


free-handed 


Is 


throw it in the streams, and so kill the fish. 
Washington Territory style sort of 


of letting the 


pioneer wa) morrow take care of itself, 


and throwing away a shirt and buying a new one 
rather than take the trouble to have the old one 
washed. In Maine—the land of steady habits—they 


their 


destruction out of 


know better. They neither destroy sawdust 
make it. 


They bale it and sell it for packing, stable purposes, 


nor an instrument of 


etc. By a new process of pressing, eight barrels of 


sawdust are put into a bale 


24x56 inches in size, 
‘**‘Among the 
of recent years perhaps few are destined to play so 
important a part in the lumber manufacturing re- 


Port 


A local newspaper remarks: inventions 


gions as this device for utilizing sawdust.” 
Townsend Call. 





IMPORTANT TO 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLE Y 2 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 

tw Make exclusive specialty 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


Refer 


of Valve and 


ROUIPMENT OF 


Machine and reap Shops. 


ver Eng nes ters, Cold Rolled Iron 

or Ste . fting, A e Se ; iling Hangers, (om 

pression ¢ Splitors iP slieye, Iron and Wood 

Ma ery ‘ lation Dri iwings, everything 

latt ps to be equ ippe d, located, started, 

‘ r paid for until running satis factorily 

I . ! par es purchasing know in advance 

just what re cost Ww ~ and keep out bills for 

“extras,’’ W hare usually numerous at the end of such 

I Ave equipped many railway and car 

shoy " \ © instance tn which entire satis 

fact is I n given. Terms of payment made 

aut 1 ry 
Ka Ag t A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. 
GEORGE PLACE, 
Late the Ge Place Much. Co 121 Chambers 8t., N. ¥ 


FAYETTE BROWN, Receiver 


or— 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 





Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

Chicago Office and Ager icy, Phenix Building, Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LEVOIW ann STS LL, 
Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, | 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, ete. 
\ Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


81 and 83 Front Street. 


MONARCH 
Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


TINE ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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REFINED OILS = RW F2EEEZ 
« AND GASOLINE, = WYRE 
Diamond Deod. 63° SV OE M f , 

Naphtha Kah MA. 

Redis tile 1 Ng —_. ~ Pr = 
Diamone Deor 14° . e 

Gasoline _— fr" 
Redistilled 85° to 90° a 

Gasoline. — 

Silver Spray Oil. 
Ruby Light Oil. 2 = = 


Diamond Light Oil 
And all standard grades 
of best illuminating oils 


THE. 


TNR RENNES, 


LUBRICATING CILS. A 


Extra Diamond Valve 










Oil. Diamond Cylinder 

Oil. Imperial Machine 

Sa. ‘Wicwcnd Tnaiee si “OFFICE AND: WORKS 

Oil. Kasterine Oil. Im- 4 Lay COR BES S/MER AVEAND C&P AS 


perial Castor Oil. 
All grades of 30° to 


Za -CLEVELAND. OHIO. ASS 


BOS. F. Amber. Also IBS 
Lightand Dark Filtered 3 Ns : 
Stocks. ~ —S——— eee ee = 








SS 


Independent Refiners of Petroloum and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


o> 
; =z 

<o 
$38 
ore 
Su 
ta | 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 





For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 


GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue. 


RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


**VOLUNTEER” 
LUBRICATOR. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot | en mag atany time; perfect uniformity at all seasona 
railroads has 


of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


—vnw"  GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





These W nail are des me for all purposes 

where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & €0., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 





BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 


Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 
- ILLS. 


Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. 


BUDA. “ - - - 
; Chicago Office, 607 PHENIX BUILDING. 
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The “Lancaster Rock Breakers and Ore Crushers. 


THE NEWEST, MOST SIMPLE, RAPID AND THE ONLY EFFICIENT SYSTEM EXTANT. 


ww 
N 














4.4. LANCASTER, 
Patentee 


TYPE No.1 . 
ELEVATION TYPEN?] LonciTUDINAL SECTION. 


THESE NOVEL MACHINES ARE DESIGNED to fill the most exacting requirements for rapid action and yielding a uniform product. They have"fewer parts and 
simpler adjustments than any other Rock Breakers or Crushers heretofore extant. They are specially adapted for crushing all kinds of rock, ore, slag, corundum, cement, 
flint, trap, road metal, gannister, quartz, pyrites, emery stone, coprolites, etc. The “Lancaster” Crushers are instantly adjusted to produce any required size of fineness of 
uniform product and this can be instantly done by any unskilled Read. 

THERE ARE TWO DISTINCT MEANS of adjustment, which are illustrated herewith and known respectively as Types No. land 2. In all other features and qualifica 
tions they exactly resemble each other. The prices differ somewhat but both types of machines are warranted to be perfect in every respect. Comparative tests with other 
makers’ machines are invited. 

THE WHOLE FORWARD movement of the jaw in both types of machines is completed by, at most, one-fourth the revolution of the cam, so that the quick and powerful 
motion of the jaw resembles a KNAPPING OR HAMMER-LIKE BLOW, more than can be got by any other Rock-breaker, all'others being worked from either an eccentric or 
crank shaft. 

EITHER MACHINE NEED ONLY RUN AT HALF THE SPEED of any other makers’ Rock Breaker to do the same amount of work, OR 1F RUN AT THE SAME SFEED, 
will do nearly twice the amount of work in corresponding time. Conveyors, elevators and rotary screens may be readily fitted, and either types of the Crushers may also be 
made portable or in sections if desired. 

The “Lancaster” Rock Breaking and Crushing Machines will successfully break and crush the 
and may be operated by hand, horse-gear, steam, water, wind-mill, or other available power. 

The novel action of the jaws of these new Crushers produces equal quantity of output, OF ANY UNIFORM SIZE, 
weights are only about ONE-THIRD that of any other makers’ type of Breaker and Crusher of corresponding capacity. 

Cheaper. Fewer working parts. Smaller Amount of friction. Less power to drive and more durable. Perfect lubrication. Simplicity of adjustments. 


Protection of all working parts from grit. Half the weight of any other Rock Breaker of same capacity. 
















hardest and most refractory substances as well also as softer minerals, 


BY ONE-HALF THE USUAL POWER, and'their re apective 


For Catalogues, Testimonials, Prices, Agencies, Foreign Licenses, etc., and also of the 


‘‘Lancaster” Hydraulic Coal Wedgers, Mechanical Coal Wedgers, Power and Hand Coal Drills, Grapples, Pulverizers, Concentrators, Pulverators, Amalgamators, 
Stamp Mills, Steam Engines, Horse Powers, Elevators, Screens, Coak Crushers, etc., apply to the Patentee and sole Manufacturer, 


JAMES H. LANCASTER, - - 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S. 4. 


NILES TOOL WORKS, OLMSTED & TUTTLE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


. 5 : hi : i i 
JAS K.CULLEN, Man’r Chicago Branch | All Kinds of Mill Waste, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 





We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. SPRINGFIELD, - . MASSACHUSETTS. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, “i *s2:2.0ane™ 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, The Union Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturer. * 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and nnaney Ere TRoxv,r 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; sii 


Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. B essemer St e el R ail S. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. Orrice—3® First National Bank Build 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. WORKS—A8 Rank, Ave. and Thirty-first Bt. 


ee BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY, 600, 


1831. 





PHILADELPHIA, U 5. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., proprietors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every hotel of service, and built accurately to standard gauges 
and templates. — arts of different engines of same class 
rfectly interchangeable 
Passenger and Freight emer te Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished hed om applic ation of customer. 
RE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 
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REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 








Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern W ashington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 


ul t ng ¢ er of arich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
Spokane | roperty, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 
We have os ne of the choleest estness property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on r lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. ’ ; ; ; — oy 

Thousands ot acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


' 4 Traders National Bank 
REFERENCES: 


/ First Nationa! Bank, 


' | Spokane Falls. A. A. NEWBERRY & CA., 
' SPOKANE FALLS. 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS |The St.Paul & Duluth R.R. | (hicwo, st Paul & Kansas ( yy 


se 4b ls WAS THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, — 
Albert Lea } Lea Route. AND THE— ~WINNEA are ue bigs 


POLIS “% Stillwate 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN 





| 















ofl 

QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. ener, Tear ay 

= aren ute pe. - 
TWO THROUGH RAINS DAILY 3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 rer i 
Av u = N 

The **Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between ly geen = 
N the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three J, Mason City Nl 
Stops en-route. fo" Belmond 

| Close Connectio de Uni Depot, Duluth, with ?, Sy Hatipton} 

‘TO CHICAGO | 1 comes of the Duluth & io a lense Railroad. . 3 Siete ane 
Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. } MARSMALi TOY, 7 








; ‘ i I wa §1Q¢ Cup reas H 
1 . HE r rANTT ‘ T . Smo, ler 
NS OF AL, LINES FOR a1 | LOW EXCURSION RATES AREER toler OO eon/Za SH || 
_ x ~ —- ® * “_C ~ POT Fr . a Afton te ” t Me y* ' to 
EAST AND SOUTHEAST! WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS Aiton ies a. nator) | 
|} Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake Co ae BIA orTumMw | 
es and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured wisy.4 Glenwoou/Jo ) 
The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS oing by lake, or lake and rail, and returning all railif | r er ST. JOSEPH sii irksuil f 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS d lesired rickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom ATCHISON $ on 
sansigae 53 nodations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further Va (eer ye Soot 
D E s M O I N E = I O WA nfort rat on had by calling on or addressing the following y KA “ol 
Picket Agents : 
. ? B. N. AUSTIN, | Pmt 8 8 0 
Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. | City Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. | 7 | 
: STONE, 








; 


U.N. & CO., BUFFALO 


City Ticket Agent, 173 E. Third St., St. Paul. 
W. H. FISHER, Gene ral Superintendent. G. F. COPELAND, 
F I 


} Assit stant Sup t de t. E. \ODGE, G sneral Ticket Limited 7 ns betwee 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, | szent'P. a-Rocxwarr, Assistant General Ticket Agent. | ™ 0" DTT STN boris ap CHICAGO. 
And the I { 1rpr VALLEY Connections made for 


A> Minneapolis 2 Sault Ste, Marie | New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Wash- 





Solid Through Trains Between 







} for all points = . 
- vy] * @) ington, Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
8) and Atlantic Columbus, Indianapolis, Peoria, Louisville, 
and all points East and South. 
MANY HOURS SAVED. — LINE running TWO und all points East ar uth 
TRA I KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWOR rH. and | Dtrect Line to 
AT NS ak UNION Paciric, AND | St. Louis, Dubuque, Kansas City, Des Moines, 


Leavenworth, Lyle, Marshalltown, 


sie salciatainn bepor wienan eam | Minneapolis and Pacific Railways, and all points South and West 


t NI 1: Northern Pacif Only Line in the West running 
Ia 4 \ iat um ie racit . ’ ‘ Cc 
t Paul & th Railways, from and to all points NORTH | Minneapolis Passenger Depot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. | “MANN BOUDOIR CARS,” 
C. ST. P. & K. C. 
ne Cf See BINNEAPOLIS & 91 1 q a Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Cars 
REMEMBEI R a IS RAILWAY mposed of Com- M N Ste M { { Ry Leave — Arrive : | sce} a ES +34 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent P ullman Sleeping | ( ars Se — J - Sty. Minneapolis. Minneapolis on alt Night Trains. 
rto tecli 1 ’ F ind u is cele ate Wisconsir ailand Exprera 8 +( 5:50 n . ‘ . ‘ ‘ a 
PALACE DINING CARS” oe a | Tee eo re teas 9:45 2m Parlor Chair Cars and Elegant Combination Coaches 
\ - ) ° " ; | on all Day Trains. 
150 LBS. OF BAGGAGH CHECKED FREE. Fare alwaye as ML. N P. hy. | a . saa 
Low as the Lowest! | I ugh Tickets, ek Dakota Mail and Express &:h0am 6:15 pm For full information apply at nearest Railroad Ticket 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent sto Painesville Express 4:10 p m 10:30am | Office, or J. A. HANLEY, 
B. A. WHITAKER, Washing rte “ nd ¥ irs st. re t Sunday. City office, corner Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
de Was OD ane ve. S. 


Gen’! Ticket a s. Agt., Minneapolis, Mit JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
0 General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, DIIWNW., 


Lake Superior 
Transit Go. 


A delightful summer trip 
from Duluth by the sacnel- 
lors of the Lake Superior 
Transit Co. Stopping at all 
points of interest along the 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
route between Duluth and 
Buffalo. | Elegant steamers, 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 


rood food and service. Stop-over privile ges at any point. 
LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECI A I TY | Leave Duluth four days in the week. For full particu- 
’ lars, rates to all points, state-rooms reserved, etc., etc., 
apply to D. H. WILCOX, Jr., Agent., 
Merchants Hotel Block. 169 E. 3d St.,St., St. Paul, Minn. 
~ A411 5 r4l os 4 
Office, Dill ana Sard om awime@ LY. —. n= J R D. A. CHRISTY, Agt., Duluth, Minn., 


— . ‘ —— ited su: Zz. Ps CARPENTER, Gen. Pass. Agt., Buff. lo, N. Y. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. or your Railroad Ticket Agent. 
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zr DR. HORNE’S 
. , Electro-Magnetic Belts ! 


ZECTRO| wacnero oS 


The Grandest Triumph of Electric Science— 


Gentlemen’s Belt. ~ =— Best Seientifie Scientifically Made and Practically Applied. 


wi daspensery. 7 = Medi vte, DISEASES CURED WITHOUT MEDICINES. 
IT WILL CURE YOU nerodrpdntins, Tunas Genepal Debiiey athe: 


matiam, Paralysia, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Diseases of Kidneys, Spinal Disenses, Torpid Liver, 
Gout, Exhaustion, Emissions, Asthma, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Constipation, E: rysipelas, 
Indigestion, Weakness, Impotency, Catarrh, Piles, Epilepsy, Dumb Ague, Diabetes, Hydrocele, 
Blood Dis« pases, poner, ete., the n ‘apr Be y is just what you need. 

ctricily nsta i Melt % in 


It “e hese ifies ty. WP od an H oe WHEN ALL ELSE dope 
bver I and used by BoP ark ion. NOTE the following who o pave “ 


~ z "Ho agiand, R. rp eae J.M. Haslett, all on Bx 
ong ag Sy Stock Ya ; Budk 
llus, M 





; ry, , the great horseman; Co 
Inter Oceo a Ww. Be > Mormont« o— kk “44 mut 1 Milk, nankakoe. ill I 
Murr: uy, Ni aperville, I E. L. Abb itt, <2 city water works, 8 depeptrowrt Ind’; Robt. R Sampson, Chicago 
I st offic ;L. D. Me ‘Mic i vel, M “ BI iffalo Y.—* Your belt has accomplishe aahat no other remedy has 
te “ ty nerves and comfo rtable sleep ce wight?* Ro bt. Hall, alderman, 150 East 39th Street., New York— 


's ECTRO MAGNETIC BEL is superior to all others—currents of electrici- 
or. HORNE EL ty are strong or sppetansige we ~ ‘rmay de 
a uous current; conveys electricity through the body on the >. ae 3 discasts 
: - nuous curre nt of electricity (10 or 12 h« urs out of 24) throug ho mit the humana ystem, 
ess imme diately and producing a new circulation of the life forces—the biood, im- 
rgy and health, when all other treatme nt has falled. The merits of this sc ien- 
t r re nized ¢ and in iorsed by thousands whom it has cure 
'R EFT Tt + We i S:- pes bank commercial agency or wholesale house in ¢ ‘hicago; wholesale druggists, 
San Francisco and Chicago ters end stamp for 112 page Illustrated pamphlet 
DR. WW. J. HORNE, Inventor and Manufacturer, 191 Wabash Avenue Chtenge, 








H RUPTURE °° DR. HORNE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BELT-TRUSS. 





Loo oe 
Gre you pote Sich 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 

and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
tation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 
Are your eyessunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough?- Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebuiings ? ? Istherea giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sens2tion in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your dowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 

send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Di ine 
oe may not FREE EE 


ee th: ti ain. 
Addveos, nazsing this peeee, Prof. HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. Y ss 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Desiers & * imothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Ho »p, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
¢ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 

Warehous ~ 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan 8t. Orrices, 115 Kryzie Sr. 


¢ 198, 200, 202 & 264 Market St. CHICAGY, ILL. 





INFORMATION ABOUT THE NORTHWEST 


If you want to know all about Ashland, Northern 
Wisconsin’s flourishing metropolis and lake port, 
send fifteen cents for the June number of Tr 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 

If you want to know all about Portland, Oregon, 
and Great Falls, Montana, send twenty-five cents for 


the May number of THE Norruwesrt MAGAZINE. 


Seventy handsome engravings illustrate this issue. 

If you want to know all about the city of Seattle 
and the Puget Sound Country, with its mild winters 
and cool summers, its lumber, coal, iron, ocean com 
merce and agricultural valleys, send twenty-five 


cents for the April number of Tur Nomeuwest 
MAGAZINE. 

If you want to know all about the beauty, prosper 
ity and recent remarkable growth of the city of St. 
Paul, and the scenes of the winter carnival, send 
twenty-five cents for our Carnival number, February, 
1888. This is a special double number, profusely 
illustrated. 

If you want to know all about North Dakota, its 
towns, farms, scenery and people, send fifteen cents 
for the January, 1888, number of Tok NorrHuwest 
MAGAZINE. This is our new Dakota immigration 
number, and is profusely illustrated. 

If you want to know all about Spokane Fall 
the growing business and manufacturing metrop« 
of Eastern Washington Territory, and the wonderful 
Coeur d@’Alene country, send fifteen cents for TH 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for October, 1887. 


If you want to know all about Helena, the capital 
of Montana, and the central city of the Northern Pa 
cifie belt, send fifteen cents in postage stamps for the 
September number of THe NortHWEST MAGAZINE. 
rhis number is illustrated wit eventy engravings 


of streets, buildings, ranches, mines, landscapes, ete 
in and near Helena. 
Address, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 





Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British C¢ 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portls i. Ore 


“The City of Destiny.” 


Among the most deservingly successful in the “City of 
Destiny’ is Dr. W.S. Taylor. He invests largely for hin 
self and others in real estate, and while he has unt 
faith in Tacoma, he is conservative, caref and reliable, 
See his advertisement in tt 


Rapid Growth of Spokane Falls 


Spokane Falls, W.T , is coming to the front more rapidly 
than any city in the Northwest Pacific slo; Her growth 
and the rapid increase in values are permanent. The 
mining, lumbering, farming, grazing, manufacturing and 
other interests are rapidly pouring their wealth into her 
coffers. 1.8. Kaufman & Co., the oldest real estate deal 
ers in the place, have made fortunes for many of their 
outside customers, by aking careful and dicious in 
vestments for them, and are ready to make others happy 
Best of references furnished if desired. 


Webster, the New Spokane Falls Suburb. 


The popular Webster tract lies one and one-half miles 


northwest from the city of Spokane Falls, W.'T., sloping 


gently towards the beautiful Spokane River which ad 
joins Webster on the southwest, and lying as it does 210 
feet above the river, the location is a healthful one and 
the scenery unsurpassed. The prairie at Webster is 


smooth and for many months of the year represents one 
grand flower garden, dotted here and there as it is with 
very many beautiful evergreen trees. The second depot 
from Spokane Falls in the Seatle direction via S.L. 8. &E. 
will be located at Webster, the first being located at “Alta 
Vista. The river at Webster furnishes 5,000 horse power 
One can readily read the wonderful future of the city of 
Spokane falls and vicinity. Denver City, Colorado, reach 
es from its center six miles inevery possible direction; 
so will Spokane and Webster in the near future, and with 
her thousands of intelligent people, with her beautiful 
homes on either side of her grand avenues, ber hundreds 
of busy mercantile houses, and with her many active 
factories: be’no amall factor"in'the building up of one of 
the most powerful business centers of the Northwest. 
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{ LITTLE NONSENSE. THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR, | Galenic Medical Institute, 





(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building,) 
67 East Third Street, - - 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhcea 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhcea 
Gleet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, ete. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 





| Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., Sundays excepted 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

Se Par 


r,, MINN. 


Dr. MELVILLE ¢. KEITH 


CURES CHRONIC DISEASES WITHOUT POISONS. 


Special attention to 


pot nome Piles, Uloers, Tapeworms, 
Cancers, Rheumatism, 
Diseases of Bladder and Kidneys. 


Private rooms for patients, ladies or gentlemen. Ex- 
y perienced matron, careful nursing. Rapid and safe 
— } cures. VEGETABLE REMEDIES. Medicines sent by 
/ express if desired, No charge for consultation. 

References from ali parts of the United States. Write 
for particulars. 





MELVILLE C. KEITH, M. D., 


421 Washington Avenue South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ASTHMA CURED. 


GERMAN ASTHMA CURE 


Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and in- 
sures comfortable sleep. No Waiting for Results. Be- 
ing used by inhalation, its action is immediate, direct 
| and certain, and a cure is the result in all curable 
| cases. A single trial convinces the most skeptical. 
} Price 50c. and $1, of any druggist, or by mail. Sample 
free for stamp. Dr. R. SCHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Knight's (English) Steel and Pennyroyal Pills for females 
will quickly correct all irregularities and relieve the dis- 
tressing symptoms so prevalent with the sex; boxes 81; 
sent anywhere, with full directions, on receipt of $1.04 in 
stamps, by the maker, ALFRED P. KNIGHT, 

Druggist, 3300 State St., Chicago. 

The only genuine. Take no other. 





| 

' 

| 

| $1 oOo IN FIVE YEARS may be secured 

| ’ by personsof both sexes who join the 
UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 

monthly assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
do not delay, but join at once; liberal terms to agents; 

| | circulars free. Since April lst several claims have been 

| | paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 

| 


Rooms 91, 92 and %3, - Union Block, St. PAUL. 











| WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ANTWERP, LONDON, 


Manufacturers of 


Electrical Apparatus, 


The Best System of Electric Lighting. 


27-257 S. Clinton St., - - CHICAGO, 


A.R. BARNES & CO., 


Printers, => Sfatloners 


) Blank Book Manufacturers, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 


e 


Railroad and Bank work specialties. 


a \Roor SK oynaeare7 
BUF Minneapolis i= Mines: 
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LENGTH 300 FEET 
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MAIN OFFICE: 234 South Clark St., Grand Pacific Hotel, “CHICAGO ILL. WORKS; South Chicago, IL 
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Morden’s Patent Ma- 





chine-made Steel Morden’s Patent ‘““T”’ 
p ail 0" Rail Frog with Solid 
Plate Frog. J Steel Point, and 
Morden’s Patent Solid Morden’s P’ atent Mac hine 
Steel Frog Point Made Steel *’T”’ Rail‘ 
Plate Crossing. 
Switch Stand for Yard 
MANUFACTURERS O! Purposes. 
F R. Supplies in G Ll & 
Morden’s Patents and R.R. Suppliesin General. © 
Cast-Iron This Stand with 
Switch-Stand ce ot Targets. 
for single head-block 


Morden’s (patent applied for) W. J. MORDEN, President and General Manager. 


Semaphore Switch-stand. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman GEO. W. MORRIS, Gen’! Man’r D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Tre 


CRERAR, ADAMS & Co., JULIUS FE. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. ; P N. FRENCH, General Superint 
_ MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 


Rail ay Supplies, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Maron Building CHICAGO, Pheonix Building 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Jessop’s English Steel, 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 2 ee ae oe ey leat a SW lLloEt ace oa 


IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 


lland 13 Fifth Ave, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Number of Frogs Made, 





NEM TORE 31345. 


LOCOMOTIYE WORKS, 


M W MANUFACTURERS OF 
RO E, “ ¥. STEEL RAIL FROGS AND CROSSINGS—SOLID FILLING. 
—_—_— Switches, Switch Stands, Bridle Rods, Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Wrecking Frogs, and every description of Bett road 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET.| ""“°™ EAST ST LOUIS, ILL 











Af S71 ‘ exe “4 
> f ey Wa ha ( J 
BETHLEHEM 4ocwtaud Giistwdsds “ ( MMM, 


A School of Thorough, Practical BUSINESS TRAINING. 
Commercial Course complete. Elementary English Branches. Shorthand and Type-writing a specialty 
Write for terms. HAHN & WALTERS, Principals 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


rag F gm Re,’ #4 j ‘ 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, Lyin GMM) (“EEL 


40 and 42 Wall Street, Established in 1883. College open during the entire year SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY 


Shorthand by mail. Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Office Business Practice and all English branches 
taught in Business Department. The only Norma! College in the Northwest Best qualified teachers for their 


NEW YORE. special work. For circulars address H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana 














NATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Hirst 


\lortgage 


N\{ MBERED 


~ 
_ 


IMPRO' 


Business and Residence 


in the City of St. Paul, Minn. 


PETER BERKEY, Prest. 


BUY: 


Oe ay Fs 


C. G. JOBNSON, Gen. Man. 


Go adyea 


ie pbere (o's 

6 pines 
THey ARE Sheet aaae’ 

St. Paul Branch, 131 East 8rd St. 


JAMES SUYDAM, Agent. 


Minneapolis Branch, 201 Nicollet Ave. 
J.J. TALLMADGE, Manager 


Reware of Timitations, 


v 


es ( 





DULUTH RUBBER STAMP WORKS. 


~ 11, FOSTER, Prop’r, 








s. Steel 
B r i) 


Ih bank, DULUTH 


“BRUSH 


Electric Light!) 


Dakota and elsewhere in 


Stamps, 


Kee 





MINN 





Parties in 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


" lesire | t Ar Ele 


HE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPAM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





s.T 


PORTER, 

} President 
| 

| 


COMPANY, 


loans 


Properties 





9° 


03 IX 


s ct 4. 
AI OtreEet, 


C. STEVENS 


J.M. DUTTON, 
Sec’y and Tre a8. 


Vice-President. 


The Helena Steam Heating & Supply Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Mill & Mine Supplies, lron Pipe & Fittings, 
Brass Goods and Lubricators, 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Plumbing & Steam Heating Supplies & Specialties. 


Agents for Bundy Steam and Hot Water Radiators. 


Helena, Montana. 





] Os FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern 
Pacific Country, R tes, Routes, Tickets, Time- 
Tables, ete., call on or address any of 
the following Agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 

| GO. R. FITCH, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 319 Bri 

|C. B. KINNAN, General Agent Passenger Department, 
119 Broadway, New York. 

J.L H. ARS IS, New England Agent, 306 Washington St., 

Be 

A cA ( oH ARLTON, Assistant Genera! Passenger Agent, 
oO > Washington St., Portiand Ore. 


\ ROE DELHEIMER, General Agent, Cor. High and 
Chestnut Sts., Columbus, O. 

E. R. WADSWORTH, General Agt., 52 C lark St., ( hic age 

G. W. R. GOODNO, City Pass. Agt., 


\. L. STOKES, Gen'l Agt.,. Main St., Helena, Mc ntana 
JAS McCAIG, Agent, 354 Muin St., Butte City, Montana 





\. W. HARTMAN, General Agent., Duluth, ‘Vien. and 
Superior, Wis 

G. G. CHANDLER,_Traveling Freight and Passenger 
Agent, tacoma, Washington ‘Territory. 

r. K. STATELER, Passenger Agent,.615 Market St., San 
Francisco, Ca 

TRAVELING PASSENGER AND LAND AGENTS. 
A. J. QUIN, 306, Washington St., Boston 
H. ROGERS, Jk., LIS. 9th St., Philadelphia 


iEO. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo 

HOS. HENRY, 14 8t. James St., Montreal, Que 
FRED H. LORD, & Clark St., Chicago, I 
D. W.JANOWITZ, 488. Lil. St , Indianapolis 

l. L. SHORTELL, 112 North 4th St., St. Louis. 
S. H. MILLS. 122 Walnut St., Cincinnati, VO. 
BE. H. SMITH, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee 

\. JACK, 200 4th St., Des Moines, lowa 

r.S. PATTY, 4% W 9th St., Chattanooga, ‘enn 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA, 1118. ¢th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen'l P 
MINN 


J.M HANNAFORD, 
rraflic Manager, 


ST. PAUL, 


ass. and Tick. Agt., 
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EGON BLOOD PURIFIER 


ges! 








Y & LIVER REGULATOR. 


It isa benefit to the human race. KEEP UP YOUTH, 
HEALTH, VIGOR by the use of Pfunder’s Oregon 
Blood Purifier. Quickand con pl lete cure of all diseases 
of the Skin, Kidneys, Bladder and Liver It checks 
Kheumatism and Malaria, relieves Constipation, Dyspep- 


ts fresh energy into the system 


sia and Biliousness, and pu 
right 


by making New, Rica BLoop. Take it in time, 


10W, as it cannot be beat asa preventative of disease 
Sold and used everywhere. #1 a bottle, six for ®&. 

Sold by WM. PFUNDER, wholesale druggist, First and 
Ash Sts., Portland, Ore., and all druggists 
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c.H. BESLY &CO., Chicago, Iie, Ue S. As 


FINE TOOLS 


Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ill., 





U.S.A. 


Send 5c. stamp for ilustrated Catalogue. 


‘STOOL 3NI4 


Send 5c. stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 





THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades ea; 


Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furnit 


vecially adapted for 


ure, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


NEWARK, N. J.. NEw YORK, CLEVELAND, St. Lov1 


Se 


mdway, N. Y. ! 


| 





Western Bank Note Co., 


CHICAGO. 


1 erza P) ters, Fine 


BONDS 


of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 
Portraits, Cards, ete, 
FIRST-CL4°8 
Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety Tints. 


st Quality on Steel Plates. 


DRAFTS, 
CERTIFICATES, 


CHECKS, 
DIPLOMAS. 


Bills 


ndence Solicited. 


WESTERN BANK NOTE CO., 
CHICAGO, 


( Orres po 


ILLINOIS, 





Estal 


GROMMES & ULLRICH, 


lished 1860 


IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Fine Whiskies, 
Wines, Liquors, Cigars 
and Mineral Waters, 


104-106 Madison Street, - - CHICAGO. 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 





Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 


Montana Territory, 25c. 
Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
indexed, $1.00. 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


148-154, Monroe St., CH1caGo. 





Established 1820. 


YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 43 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 





MUTUAL GLASS CO., 


Table Glassware and Lamps of all Kinds, 


Chimneys, Window Glass, Flasks, Fruit Jars, etc. 
109 Water St. & 140 First Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 36 Barclay Street. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. WRITE FORTE RMS 

















est and ——" 


mie es See 2nd Page Cover. 





